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COME TO BRITAIN? 


WHEN, a couple of years ago, I called a book of mine, originally 
written in German and later translated into English, England the 
Wnyknown Isle, that title meant what it implies, for I consider that 
England is extraordinarily little known to foreign, particularly 
Continental, travellers, and consequently the English people are 
dittle understood or entirely misunderstood and misrepresented. 
‘It is quite extraordinary how very few foreigners visit England, 
@part from business-men. Travel increased enormously in the 
“after-war period (even if there is a temporary decrease just 
“how) ; Paris and the Riviera, Italy and Switzerland, Spain and 
North Africa became crowded with sightseers, tourists, and even 
foreigners intending to settle down more or less permanently, but 
“Mot so England. To some small extent my book drew people’s 
attention to the possibilities of a voyage of exploration, if I am 
to judge by the number of people who have asked my advice on 
the matter or considered the question and asked for details. It 
is then that the difficulties begin. 
| It is easy enough for me to assure them that there are few 
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countries better worth visiting, which is what I think. It is less 
easy, but by no means impossible, to destroy some of their pre- 
conceived notions about England. These are indeed quite extra- 
ordinary. To begin with, there is the climate, which is thought 
of even by northerners as wet and cold, and especially as eternally 
fog-bound. The average Frenchman or German thinks of England 
as covered by a thick ‘ pea-soup’ fog during the greater part of 
the year, varied or accompanied by cold showers. Still, he can 
be convinced that winter on the English south coast is really a 
good deal warmer than in Northern Europe, that the vegetation 
there is almost sub-tropical in parts, and that the climate of 
London, occasional fogs excepted, is not strikingly different from 
that of Paris. Next to the climate prejudice comes that which 
looks on England as if it were one large ‘ black country,’ a place 
of factories, chimneys, furnaces, smoke and soot, with a very few 
exceptional ‘ beauty spots,’ of which the most universally known 
are the Scottish Highlands and the Isle of Wight. This picture 
is a legacy of Victorian times, when England became industrialised 
about a generation earlier than its Continental neighbours. 
Well, one can tell them (and after all there are photographs and 
pamphlets) of Wales and the Lake District, and Ireland and 
Cornwall and Devon. It is, unfortunately, more difficult to give 
them an idea of the charm and character of the English country- 
side, which is really England’s great attraction. It is that pas- 
toral scenery, with its lanes, fields, groups of trees, the cottages 
and little old churches, the hedges and the grazing cattle, which 
makes England unique, that beauty composed of quite simple 
and everyday elements, not the show places. Of the latter it has 
perhaps fewer outstanding ones than some other countries, 
though such comparisons are rather silly, but the English country 
is lovely almost everywhere, hardly ever dull and featureless 
like the vast plains of northern Germany and the greater part of 
central France. Moreover, it is easily visited, the roads are 
excellent, the railway service as good as anywhere, and with one 
great advantage (which I have never seen acknowledged any- 
where), a far greater frequency of trains, a fact anyone can verify 
if he will compare time-tables. 

That London must be one of the most interesting cities to 
visit should be clear. There is no other capital which is at the 
same time the greatest port, the greatest trading and business 
centre, the Court residence, and the seat of government. Its 
sights and attractions, the Tower and Westminster Abbey, parks 
and museums, need no revelation. Less known, except to 
American tourists, are the other cities of England, with their 
"ecclesiastical or secular treasures of architecture. It is true that 
the great cities compare unfavourably with those of Continental 
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countries, the reason being that (as great cities) they are mostly 
creations of the nineteenth century. It would be unwise to 
substitute for a tour embracing Dresden, Munich, Cologne, Nurem- 
berg, Frankfurt, or perhaps Venice, Bologna, Florence, Milan, 
and Genoa, one of Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
and Bradford. But against that you may set cities unique in 
character like Oxford and Cambridge, typically English ‘ cathedral 
cities’ like Wells, Canterbury or Durham, and many others. 
There are ancient, yet prosperously alive, cities like Chester or 
Shrewsbury, dreamy and remote from modern times like Rye, of 
specialised interest like Stratford or Bath. There are—one of 
England’s greatest attractions—all the magnificent country seats, 
unparalleled anywhere, Knole and Chatsworth, Hatfield and 
Blenheim, and many others. And there is a great deal to see 
for a type of travellers, every day more numerous but as yet 
unrecognised by agencies and guide-books, who care little about 
art, architecture, and scenery, but are interested in ‘ modern 
problems,’ of traffic, engineeting, town-planning and housing, or 
social conditions. For them there are the admirable omnibuses 
and tubes and trams of London, the Piccadilly Underground 
Station or the Liverpool High Level Railway, the Victoria and 
Albert Docks, Welwyn or the Hampstead Garden Suburb, and 
all kinds of institutions and organisations. And for all there is a 
pageantry not to be seen anywhere else in the present age (inci- 
dentally it is curious that so many English seek for the ‘ pic- 
turesque’ abroad and quite fail to realise it at home)—the 
opening of Parliament or the Lord Mayor’s Show, the changing 
of the Guard, or the ceremonial of Law and Church. Add the 
great sporting and spectacular shows—Horse Show, Military 
Tournament, Aldershot Tattoo, Epsom and Ascot, Henley and 


- Cowes, Boat Race and Eton and Harrow match, Wimbledon and 


Cup ties, and I think it is quite safe to say that no other country 
can show as large and as varied a selection of attractions. When 
people peruse such an account their curiosity must be great, their 
enthusiasm aroused. Large crowds of foreigners bent on enjoy- 
ment and learning should invade the British shores year in, year 
out. Then, why don’t they ? 

There is another side to the picture of the English scene, one 
that people abroad are apt to hear much more about, and not the 
least from British visitors to their countries. For one Frenchman, 
or other Continental, who comes to England, one hundred English- 
men come to France or other Continental countries. It is not 
unnatural that the people of these countries should conclude that 
Englishmen think them preferable to their own, that France or 
Italy or Germany are better places to go to than England. The 
average Frenchman or Italian does not travel abroad; the 
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English, he thinks, do so because their own country is so awful. 
Conversation with them will generally confirm that suspicion. 
He will hear that you get so much more for your money abroad, 
that the food is incomparably better (‘ people simply cannot cook 
in England ’), that the drink is better, and that you are free to 
take it when you like (here he will hear with incredulous surprise 
about the subtle rules of the licensing laws), that there are no 
casinos in England, and that there is no gambling. He will 
hear that the seaside places are ‘ too awful,’ the hotels vile and 
expensive, the climate rotten. All of which will not inspire him 
with an ardent desire to take his next holiday in England. 

It is really a rather farcical situation. It is the English who 
have ‘made’ almost every pleasure and holiday resort on the 
Continent, and they have made them all in their image (only quite 
lately Americans have joined in the game). They have invariably 
been followed by a cosmopolitan society eager to adopt English 
notions and fashions,; from tea and toast to tennis and golf. 
In Monte Carlo or Juan les Pins, St. Moritz, Capri or Taormina, 
not to mention Cairo ind other places further afield, the atmo- 
sphere (to which the English escape from England) is English. 
It is not the natives of these places and (except in cases of infec- 
tion) their compatriot: who gamble or sun-bathe or go in for 
winter sports or cures, but the English and their followers. In 
the eighteenth century English society still took its pleasures in 
England (Bath, for example); in the nineteenth the leisured 
classes decided that pleasure and amusement and health were to 
be obtained on the Coutinent only. Can you wonder that other 
people believed them? Who goes to an English seaside place 
or spa when he can go abroad? Paterfamilias and some other 
stodgy people. How r:any are more familiar with the National 
Gallery than with the ‘‘ffizi, how many know Cologne Cathedral 
but not Lincoln? Hcw many think London too boring during 
the week-end, but a week-end in Paris heavenly ? 

That, then, is what the foreigner hears and believes. Nor is 
the tale entirely untrue, but the point is that it is true largely 
because all that class of English people who could make a place 
attractive according to their ideas, which have by now become 
those of the same class in all countries, choose to do this outside 
England, with the result that they then complain that English 
places are dull. Many reasons are given for this phenomenon, 
but most if not all are not its causes, but its consequences. There 
are more modern ‘ palaces ’ abroad, because there is a demand for 
them ; but do not quite a number of them belong to British 
companies ? If, as admitted, food is as good in the best London 
hotels and reataurants as in Paris, would it not be just as good in 
country or seaside hotels if the same people patronised both ? 
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There is the climate, of course, but I am inclined to think that 
there is a fashion in that as well as in other things. The ‘ best 
climate ’’ seems to be mobile; places like Ostend or Homburg 
have apparently lost it, while others like Le Touquet, Deauville 
or Venice have acquired it. The first real reason is fashion, and 
the herds following the leaders. The second is, I think, that these 
leaders own or stay in country houses when in England, and have 
less or no need of hotels or furnished villas. Also, for some subtle, 
psychological reason, they dislike mixing with the ‘common 
herd’ in their own country while not averse from this abroad. 
And, lastly, it is true that they find a liberty and absence of 
restrictions abroad which they do not find in England, though I 
doubt whether the atmosphere of ‘Mrs. Grundy’ would have 
developed as it has done if English resorts had not been abandoned 
by the less puritan amongst the English. 

All that side of English life is frankly‘unintelligible to every 
foreigner not intimately familiar with England. You may point 
out to him that all these restrictions and conventions are of little 
real importance, and that in all essentials there is very much more 
liberty in England than elsewhere, under Fascism and dictator- 
ships, that very little is ‘ verboten,’ that ‘there is no ‘taxe de 
séjour’ or bothersome officialdom, but thatewill not convince him. 
He may hate all these, but he sees some sort of sense in them— 
in the methods of his own country, at least. But he cannot see 
why he should not have a glass of sherry @t 5 p.m. or of beer at 
midnight. Are the English such drunkards that the State must 
prevent them from drinking ? You may ‘perhaps convince him 
that there is something to be said for that legislation (though he 
will never understand about a law court; deliberating whether 
or not a sandwich is a meal) ; but why @p you have to have a 
licence to dance after a certain hour ? Anwwhat has it to do with 
the town council what your bathing-dress Jooks like ? And what 
concern is it of the lodging-house keeper®whether your wife is 
temporary or permanent ? And what is that strange night club 
business which is both legal and illegal? And why (you might 
have heard this from many lips at the French Exhibition) is 
an art show closed on Sundays while the cinemas are open? 
And having asked these and more questions, the bewildered 
foreigner shakes his head and decides that after all he had better 
spend his holiday at home or in some other country the usages 
of which he understands. And so we arrive at the situation that 
no Continental who need not do so spends his holiday in England 
and no Englishman who can spend them abroad stays in England. 
England for the English, and the Continent for the Continentals 
plus all the English who can leave England, was the state of affairs 
silently accepted as normal on both sides. 
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It was, but it no longer is, for there are two new and parallel 
developments: the English now stay at home, for all the well- 
known reasons, and there is a strong propaganda movement, 
‘Come to Britain.’ The English know all there is to be known 
about the former, but they do not give much thought to the 
latter if not immediately concerned with it. On the other 
hand, foreigners do ; this invitation is new to them—they are not 
used to such pressing calls from that quarter as they are used to 
those of others. ‘ The azure coast ’ and ‘ fjords and glaciers,’ and 
‘Lovely Lucerne’ and all the rest, have long been calling, but 
‘the golden sands’ (of Brighton, etc.) have until recently found 
no voice to call in German, French, Italian, or Czecho-Slovak, 
Come to Britain ? Why does it call? In times of economic stress 
it has awakened to the fact that the tourist traffic is a very 
considerable source of income to other nations and might be 
one to England. It stands for a good deal in the economy of 
France or Italy, not to mention Switzerland. It is really rather 
a paying proposition, as even the Soviets have discovered. That 
is perhaps not ethically the highest motive for extending a welcome 
to the stranger—a sincere desire for international friendship might 
be better—but it is possibly a move towards that. There is an 
excellent institution, the Travel Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which leads the movement. It propagates the idea 
abroad by pamphlets and lectures and films; it does all it can 
to attract tourists, supply information and facilitate matters for 
them. Lord Derby is its president, and the Prince of Wales has 
approved highly of its aims in a speech at its banquet. It is 
invaluable, and it can do and does a lot ; but there is a lot it cannot 
do, and which no organisation could do. You have not only got 
to make the foreigner come to Britain, you have got to make 
him enjoy his stay there. Success depends on the reception he 
will meet with. 

I think that this question has hardly worried English people 
unduly up to the present. The word ‘foreigners’ has a very 
different sound to the English ear than ‘les étrangers’ or ‘ die 
fremden’ to the French or German. The reason is not far to 
seek: ‘les drangers’ are the foreign tourists the Continent is 
familiar with, God-sent people come to spend money ; not only 
on a par with, but above and more lavishly than, the natives. 
‘ Foreigners,’ on the other hand, has come to mean the Italian 
organ-grinder or ice-cream vendor, the French hairdresser, the 
German waiter, the Whitechapel Jew: the man who comes to 
make money and is tolerantly allowed to do so. Together with 
‘Come to Britain’ you could read quite a lot in English papers 
lately about ‘ Keep out the foreigner,’ and the two do not sound 
very well together. If the former is to succeed, the great British 
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public will have to awake to the fact that there are really quite 
considerable differences in foreigners, of class as well as of race, 
and that it must learn to distinguish between them. When an 
Englishman travels abroad or takes a house at Florence or 
Wiesbaden or on the Riviera he does not feel particularly ‘grateful’ 
for being allowed to do so, but feels, quite rightly, that he is paying 
for what he gets, bringing money into the country, and that it is 
a fair exchange. Some of lesser refinement have indeed been 
known to look on themselves rather as benefactors and therefore 
entitled to special consideration. 

Strange to say, that vague person ‘ the foreigner’ feels just 
the same when proposing to travel or stay in England as the 
Englishman when doing that abroad. A baron from Bavaria, 
let us say, and his wife, who want to see the Highlands, a Parisian 
lawyer who likes golf and has heard of Sandwich or St. Andrews, 
or a Milan business-man who wants to spend his holiday with his 
family on some golden or silver sands of the English coast, will 
expect to find the same sort of welcome in England as English 
visitors would in his country. But I doubt whether he would 
get it. To begin with, he will, unless well prepared, receive 
something of a shock when landing. ‘Come to Britain’ he was 
invited, and so he has come; he now finds himself segregated 
from the British travellers; not only his passport is examined, 
but his heart is searched. ‘What have you come to England 
for?’ he is asked. ‘ Really for a holiday ? Can you prove it ? 
Have you any letters? How long do you propose to stay ? 
What is your proposed address?’ And soon. The official may 
be polite ; he may be the reverse. He looks at a book—a black 
list ? And in the end he, a subordinate official, allows the baron, 
the lawyer, or the business-man to land, or else he does not, 
Nothing like this exists in any other European country, nothing 
like it existed in pre-war England. It is useless for keeping out 
political undesirables (a reason sometimes adduced), who would 
not be naive enough to travel under their own names; it is 
unnecessary for keeping out people seeking employment, as they 
have to have (as elsewhere) a permit from the Ministry of Labour. 
It is nothing but a war-time relic, for in the first years after the 
war there was some such ceremony at every frontier, but they 
have all gone long ago. It most certainly is not likely to help 
the tourist traffic. What, I wonder, would an English matron 
say if asked at Calais, as an Austrian lady (very smart, by the 
way, and of very good social standing) was asked at Dover, when 
coming over for some days, chiefly to buy sport clothes: ‘ How 
do we know you will leave at the end of the time and have not 
come to take up a domestic situation?’ Or how would the 
Englishman react if his progress was stopped, like that of a well- 
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known German writer, because the official considered it suspicious 
that, though German, he lived in Sweden ? Can you see an English 
writer having to wire to French friends in Paris because they would 
not allow him to land at Calais as he lived in Holland? All of 
which may seem of no great importance, but there are many 
who, having once passed through this ordeal, do not care ‘to 
repeat it, and many more, very many, who have heard about it 
and prefer to go elsewhere. Of course the officials can be no 
more blamed than Customs officers; they have an unpleasant 
job and do it as well as they can, Ina thousand cases there is 
no friction, in one there is, and that one is enough to create a 
good deal of ill-feeling. 

Well, in the end he who was invited to come is allowed to 
land, after which he will, in pleasant contrast with some other 
countries, not be bothered again by officialdom. He is now free 
to enjoy his stay, but I cannot truthfully say that I have found 
many foreigners come for a short stay who have enjoyed it. I 
except Americans, as not being in that sense foreigners. The 
difference is not only that they are English-speaking, but that 
they have come to be recognised for what they are—people who 
bring money into the country. People have learnt to look on 
them as that sacred figure ‘/e client’; whether they like them 
or not has come to be beside the point. Being less mercenary 
than the French, the English may not esteem the client quite as 
highly, but they do realise the fact that the man who pays the 
piper may occasionally expect to order the tune, and so they are 
neither astonished nor offended when Americans insist on having 
things done @ l’américaine. They have, in fact, adopted a good 
many American customs or notions, at least in London, and 
sometimes it is rather humorous to see a certain type of American 
disappointed with England for not being sufficiently ‘ old-time’ 
and ‘ quaint’: they would prefer candlelight in their bedrooms, 
But no concession is made to the taste of the others. Breakfast 
2s. 6d.—a solid English meal, of course. He only wants coffee 
and rolls ?—2s. 6d. all the same. He has to learn that his ways 
are wrong, that he must conform to those of the country. If 
he does not eat as do the English, dress as they do, behave as 
they do (‘ none of that southern exuberance ! ’ protest the raised 
eyebrows), he will soon be made to feel that he is out of place. 
From the supercilious female in black at the reception office to 
the retired colonel and wife dozing in armchairs, everyone will 
mutely imply—no open rudeness, of course—that he is a social 
ignoramus and outcast, tolerated only because he must be. He 
will find exceptions to this rule, but they will be exceptions. 
Unfortunately, he will not know that this attitude of disdain is 
not shown him because he is foreign, but is just as common 
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between the natives, that it is just part of the middle-class stamp 
English hotels and resorts have had impressed on them. 

If the man from Milan or Munich should be naive enough to 
expect to be understood in his own language he will very soon 
learn better, for, of course, the waiter or boots in an English hotel 
cannot be expected to speak foreign languages, just as a waiter 
would ‘ naturally ’ be expected to understand English in a Con- 
tinental hotel. All of which simply comes to saying that, with a 
very few exceptions, English hotels are not prepared to satisfy 
foreign demands, which is quite an intelligible attitude on their 
part if they wish to discourage foreign visitors, but hardly so if 
they wish to encourage them. One may, of course, say that if 
enough foreigners come they will see to it that places are run 
according to their wishes, just as the English have done abroad, 
and that until then there is no need to worry. That is a possi- 
bility, but the possibility that reports of the few will discourage 
the many from coming is far greater. It is really, I think, more 
a question of manner than of matter. I do not think that the 
average English hotel is worse than an average Continental hotel 
of the same class—it is worse in some ways and better in others ; 
but without doubt it is less friendly and accommodating. The 
extreme politeness of the chef de réception in Paris, the personal 
interest of the German hotel proprietor, or the engaging friendliness 
of the Italian chambermaid do not arise out of pure human 
kindness and neighbourly love—they are part of an intelligently 
conducted business ; they are included in the price, but so, after 
all, are the haughtiness or cool indifference of the English hotel. 

It is not only his hotel the average foreign tourist will find 
uncongenial ; he will have rather a poor time altogether. That, 
however, is not because he is a foreigner (though it may easily 
strike him that way), but because he is an ‘ outsider,’ and that is 
avery unpleasant thing to be in England, because all that is best 
in England is somehow ‘inside.’ It is a question of national 
character, not of any policy. There is much less life in public in 
England than on the Continent ; it is nearly all private or semi- 
private. That is what the English themselves prefer—at any 
rate, when in their own country, only they are all ‘inside’ 
something or other, and the tourist is not. Paris spends its 
leisure in cafés, and they are open to all; London in clubs, and 
they are not. Personally I think clubs on the whole preferable to 
cafés (the two never seem to flourish simultaneously), but that 
possible superiority is of no use to the foreign tourist ‘come to 
Britain.’ He may gaze at the facades of Pall Mall and St. James’s 
Street, hear of the excellency of the wines in one, the library in 
the second, the swimming basin in the third, but that is as far as 
he will get. He will find the club even where he does not expect 
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it. Polo is played in clubs ; Ciro’s (London) is not as Ciro’s (Paris) 
—it is ‘for members only.’ He may sit in the grandest stand at 
Auteuil or Longchamps, but at Ascot he will find an ‘ enclosure’; 
and while all this seems natural and normal to English people it 
surprises the foreigner and makes him feel he is excluded. This 
is true not only of smart places or society functions, but almost as 
true of any publichouse in town or country he may chance to 
enter, where he will find an atmosphere of mute questioning; 
what does a stranger want here? The glamour of the London 
season may have lured him, but he will find that its functions are 
either closed to him, or that he is quite a back-number, and if he 
is not used to being a back-number in his own country he will 
not like this at all. Ifhe is of the ‘ Ritz’ variety he will compare 
his position as a ‘ Ritzer’ in London to what he is used to asa 
Paris or Rome ‘ Ritzer,’ and conclude that he was far better off 
on the Continent ; and he will come to much the same conclusion 
if he belongs to the less wealthy. He will feel an outsider, instead 
of feeling, as he does and as English tourists do abroad, rather a 
privileged person. If Paris is almost too anxious to please him 
and play up to him, so that he ends by suspecting that he’is only 
seeing a Paris got up for his benefit, London refuses to take any 
notice of him at all; it leaves him to fend for himself. 


If this is not an exaggerated picture—and I honestly do not 
think it is—should one, then, dissuade the foreign tourist from 
visiting England? I am a foreigner myself and I have spent a 
good deal of my life in England and hope to continue to do so. 
That is a convincing proof that I think it a very good place to be 
in, and, thinking this, I would like to convince all other foreigners 
of this truth, for is not everyone proud of his particular ‘ dis- 
covery’? But I qualify my recommendation in this manner: 
‘Come to Britain, by all means, but don’t come to it as you would 
to any Continental country, for it is a different sort of place.’ 
What I have observed is this: very few foreigners who pay 
England a short visit like it, very few foreigners who have lived 
in England any length of time ever wish to leave it. This may 
seem a paradox, but it is not; it is explained by the English 
character. No one is more exclusive towards the stranger they 
do not know than the English, but, on the other hand, no one is 
more ‘ inclusive’ than they once they do know him. They are 
the most hospitable people in the world—social intercourse is 
easy : they do not defend their family life from all intruders like 
the Latin races ; they are less formalist than the Germanic. Once 
you know one, you will know many, you will have access to their 
houses, and you will find their manner of life very charming. 
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They like children and animals and flowers; they are unpre- 
tentious and tolerant. You will meet with a great deal of polite- 
ness and kindness and, if needed, helpfulness from all classes of 
the population, not the least from the humble. People will be 
charming to you, once they have accepted you, and they are far 
less suspicious of foreigners than most Continentals. Paris may 
seem easy of access at first, but you will soon find a barrier, and 
that barrier remains there for ever ; London is at first difficult, 
but you will find it opening its arms ever wider as time goes on. 
That is why there are so many foreigners who love living in 
England—often to the great surprise of English people, who, very 
naturally, take what they always have been used to for granted 
and cannot see what there is to rave about. 

So I would say : come most certainly if you can live here for 
atime; and if you have at least one suitable introduction, you 
will love it. Come also if you just want to see the sights, for they 
are certainly well worth a visit. If you do not belong to either 
category, do not expect to find here what you are used to abroad. 
If, apart from the necessarily few who can live here and from 
sightseers, England really wants to attract the great international 
tourist traffic like Continental countries have done, then it must 
realise that it must set out to please its customers, and not expect 
them to accept gratefully all that pleases the English and was 
made for them alone. That is beset with many difficulties, I 
know, of which licensing laws and the petit bourgeois notions of 
local boards are but a few, but they would vanish if the English 
themselves stayed at home more, for what the international 
tourist traffic demands is exactly what the English themselves 
demand abroad, and have, as a matter of fact, implanted there. 
At any rate, a great deal can be done. The Travel Association 
has already done very good work, but more private effort is 
needed in a country where almost everything is achieved by 
private effort. There are probably a number of organisations 
already existing, but a centre is needed. Something in the nature 
of the ‘ Maison de France’ would be a great help, where people 
would find all necessary information and all facilities, so that 
they need not feel lost : a centre which would put them in touch 
with the people or institutions they want to know. There are all 
those people who want their children to be educated here, or an 
exchange of children during the holidays, who want to live in 
an English family or have somebody English in their family 
abroad, who want to take the summer course of a university. 
Those who would like to shoot in Scotland or hunt in Leicester- 
shire or take a country house. Those who want to study all sorts 
of conditions and those who simply want to know which play to 
go to, what they should pay for lodgings, or where they can get 
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the food they are used to. Nearly all such people are at present 
quite lost. Some happen to have heard of, let us say, an institution 
for the exchange of students, the majority have not ; and news- 
paper advertisements are a most unsatisfactory method. So the 
majority simply desist. There should be a centre, if not a club, 
exclusively for the service of foreigners, which makes them 
welcome, looks after their interests, and gives them the feeling 
that ‘ Britain’ is glad they have come. I venture to prophesy 
that it would become a very paying concern in a very short 
time. 
PauL COHEN-PORTHEIM. 
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‘RECOVERY’ 


Way in a world in which the fund of goodwill and capacity and 
understanding far exceeds that of any previous epoch is the sense 
of individual and collective frustration so universal? Why has 
an era when man’s power to compel Nature has grown beyond all 
recognition within a single generation culminated in a world-wide 
economic breakdown, arising, obviously, not out of natural 
calamities such as famine or pestilence, but out of a failure of 
human intelligence ? 

In less than a decade and a half since the Armistice humanity 
has seen the wheels of the Chariot of Peace slowly and painfully 
repaired and set in motion and coaxed back into the highway, 
and for a short period carrying us smoothly and swiftly forward, 
and then suddenly violently disrupted and plunged once again 
axle-deep and more in a treacherous morass. All around lie the 
smiling fields of plenty. Within sight, beyond the morass, lies 
the shining City of Recovered Prosperity. The presence of the 
morass on the direct line of the high road seems totally inex- 
plicable, yet all our efforts to find our way through serve only 
to sink our chariot deeper and deeper in the bog. 

Is there a way of escape? Sir Arthur Salter, in Recovery— 
The Second Effort,1 makes a valiant attempt to suggest an answer 
to this question. Soberly, but with flashes of brilliance, Sir 
Arthur tells the story of the first post-war effort. We read of the 
gradual restoration of order in the fields of international relations 
from Versailles through the ‘ pleasure resort conferences ’ of Spa, 
Cannes, Genoa, to Locarno and the Kellogg Pact, and the recogni- 
tion of Geneva and the League of Nations as the centres of world 
collaboration. We follow the history of Reparation and Inter- 
Allied Debts, and of gold and currency through the first great 
financial achievement of the League in saving Austria from 
collapse, through the Dawes Plan and the Young Plan, and the 
League loans to Hungary and other countries, and the restoration 
or establishment of gold as monarch or tyrant everywhere, except 
in China, to the collapse of 1930 and 1931. 


1 Recovery—The Second Effort, by Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B. (London: 
G. Bell & Sons, Ltd.) ~ 
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In a chapter on ‘ Good Lending and Bad’ emphasis is laid 
(perhaps undue emphasis) on what Sir Arthur styles the reck- 
less borrowing of 1925-28, and its resultant evils. A chapter 
on tariffs and the League’s efforts at the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1927, and at the ‘ Tariff Truce’ Conference to foster 
the cause of freer trade, leads on to a discussion of the movement 
for creating the United States of Europe, and is specially relevant 
to the question of a Danubian agreement to-day. Indeed, every 
chapter of the book is of topical interest, since at the close of 
each, as well as in a couple of chapters at the end of the book, 
entitled ‘A Programme of Action in Summary,’ Sir Arthur tries 
to point the way of escape by making valuable suggestions as to 
present and future policy and action. 

The book is certainly a fine achievement, and will surely be 
read widely by the leaders of intelligent opinion, not only in the 
English-speaking countries, but on the continent of Europe. It 
has already been dubbed ‘The Statesman’s Guide,’ and the 
description is apt. It was no doubt meant to be complimentary, 
yet it suggests certain weaknesses. The writer of this review, 
who, like Sir Arthur, has had a long Civil Service apprenticeship, 
found himself, as he read with absorbed interest page after page 
of first-class matter, asking himself once and again why a book 
which was obviously extremely good was not better, and why it 
seemed always to be promising and yet failing to be a really 
great book. The answer is that chapter after chapter offers the 
reader a series of brilliant memoranda by a highly-placed civil 
servant, such as any Minister would rejoice to receive and any 
Cabinet (if it could find the time) would study with avid interest. 
Only occasionally, however, does Sir Arthur allow the prophet 
in him—and Sir Arthur is truly a prophet—to break loose from 
the civil servant’s leash and denounce the world and his fellows, 
who are his rulers, fiercely and firmly for their shortcomings and 
misdemeanours. 

Sir Arthur is extraordinarily gentle to every statesman and 
politician whom his pen touches. Almost the only cruel utterance 
in this book, at the end of a very kindly picture of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, is contained in the remark that he was ‘ inclined to 
think, especially after Locarno, that the British nation had not 
only given him, as it had, a large cheque on its confidence, but 
that it was a blank cheque, which it was not.’ His pen pictures 
of ‘the Big Three’ at Versailles—of Stresemann, Briand, and 
Snowden—are vivid and accurate, except where they err through 
excess of kindness, and are among the most quotable passages in 
the book. President Wilson is his special hero, and is accorded a 
tribute of sympathetic and understanding praise. Sir Arthur's 
balanced judgment of Wilson’s stature and of his place in history 
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is far nearer the truth than are the disparaging estimates which 
partisan malice has in some degree succeeded in popularising. In 
‘his successful fight for the inclusion of the Covenant of the League 
as the first chapter of the Peace Treaties . . . he fought almost 
alone. . . . He won. . . . He was right—abundantly right. . . . 
This was the greatest decision, the greatest achievement of Wilson’s 
life. It would have been impossible for one who did not combine 
the vision of the idealist, the practical insight into the conditions 
of success of a realist, and an unshakable will. . . . If the world 
does indeed prevent the recurrence of great wars, it will be to 
this great act of this great man . . . that it will owe its salvation. 

. The figure of Wilson will tower in history above his lesser 
contemporaries and across the valley of intervening generations 
of lesser successors.’ This picture of a great man is fine and 
sincere, and gives a needed answer to unworthy detractors. 
But Sir Arthur’s gentle generosity oversteps the mark, and 
diminishes the value of his praise, when he glosses over Wilson’s 
greatest weakness, his inability to work with first-rate colleagues, 
in the remark that ‘ often at Washington he seemed to shun 
contact with strong personalities around him, as if to preserve the 
integrity and independence of his own thought.’ 

Whether he is analysing the characters of big figures on the 
political and diplomatic stage, or studying national characteristics 
and viewpoints, and the reasons for particular national measures 
and actions, Sir Arthur finds it impossible to be harsh or to 
condemn wholeheartedly. His aim is ‘ tout comprendre,’ and his 
conclusion is ‘ tout pardonner.’ He deals gently with the United 
States, even though it overthrows his hero Wilson, and throughout 
the period of his story impedes the progress of the League of 
Nations, the mistress he has loved and served so well. He is 
kind and gentle to France in her invasion of the Ruhr; in her 
intransigeance over the questions of Reparation and Disarma- 
ment ; in her political system of Central European alliances, so 
contrary to his own aspirations for the League of Nations ; in her 
sacred egoism in the matter of gold-hoarding, and in using 
financial power to secure political ends—now at long last reacting 
with fatal effect on her own economic well-being. 

In dealing with Great Britain Sir Arthur loses none of his 
gentleness, but betrays some traces of the effects of long resi- 
dence at Geneva. This has made him an acute and valuable 
observer from outside of truths which may be hidden from his 
countrymen at home, but, as is only natural, causes him here 
and there to miss the inwardness of what Britain was thinking 
and doing. It is curious that, as in dealing with persons his only 
unkind hit is directed at Sir Austen Chamberlain, so the one 
positive act which he condemns root and branch is a relatively 
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very unimportant British measure, ‘ one of the most foolish of 
new State development schemes which ever the post-war decade 
has witnessed,’ the beet-sugar subsidy. This, however, is a small 
matter. Very important, and, to most readers, quite new, is the 
criticism of Great Britain’s action, not of her motives, in two 
major efforts made by her since the war. Both the Balfour Note 
on the subject of Reparation and Inter-Allied Debts and the 
Locarno Pact were real efforts to help forward a solution of world 
problems. They were real ‘ contributions to world peace,’ but, 
as Sir Arthur acutely observes, this very phrase on British lips is 
unconsciously revealing of Britain’s attitude of aloofness. ‘ The 
idea of collective action (by and through the League of Nations), 
being an integral part of the scheme of her national defence, has 
never worked through into the body of British thought, or 
become a part of her actual policy.’ Both the Locarno pledge 
and the Balfour Note ‘ would have been suitable elements in a 
plan accepted by others and fortified by equal contributions by 
them ; they were given prematurely and unilaterally, remaining 
to hamper Britain’s future bargaining power, giving an impres- 
sion of an aloof, external, detached (and perhaps rather self- 
righteous), attitude, failing signally to achieve the desired results 
of conciliating others, or encouraging them to corresponding 
offers.’ 

This criticism of the Balfour Note is an interesting commentary 
on Mr. Lloyd George’s claims for that document as one of his 
great achievements. Incidentally, he is making too high a claim 
when he says that the Balfour Note was universally approved in 
this connexion at the time of its issue, and, unless the recollection 
of many of those concerned is hopelessly at fault, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s statement that he drafted the note himself is difficult 
to credit. The criticism of the Balfour Note and the Locarno 
pledge as premature and unilateral is also extraordinarily im- 
portant, not only as a judgment of past policy, but as a lesson for 
present and future action by Great Britain in the international 
field. Has it not some bearing, for example, on the question of 
further financial assistance by this country to Central and Eastern 
European Governments, such as has recently been urged by the 
Financial Committee of the League of Nations? It is not alto- 
gether clear that Sir Arthur would agree in the conclusion from 
his premisses that such loans would at the moment involve a 
mistaken overstraining of Britain’s resources, conceived of as a 
‘ contribution to world peace,’ and would not be ‘ suitable elements 
in a plan.’ 

Sir Arthur’s gentleness and his hesitation to don the garb 
of the fearless prophet are nowhere more apparent than in his 
programme of action. His suggestions are put forward with 
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undue modesty, and in far too tentative a form. Every passage 
in the book containing proposals for the future is redolent of Sir 
Arthur’s ingrained sense of high responsibility to his audience 
He cannot help picturing his audience as a National Cabinet in 
Downing Street, or as the Council of the League, whose function 
it is to come to decisions, assisted indeed by their able Secretariat, 
but in the light of high reasons of policy with which the Secretariat 
does not presume to claim familiarity. If only Mr. J. M. Keynes 
could imbibe a little of Sir Arthur’s serious sense of responsibility 
and inoculate him in exchange with some of his own love of 
mischief, what a masterpiece we should get ! 

Every one of Sir Arthur’s suggestions is worthy of the closest 
attention by the authorities at home and abroad. Many of us 
would quarrel with his obstinate adherence to the view that 
Germany can and ought to pay some large sum annually—say 
£20,000,000—by way of reparation, subject to a moratorium of 
five years, and with his refusal to follow the strong tide of popular 
opinion in his own country in favour of complete cancellation. 
Most of his other proposals are directed to the need for con- 
scious planning to replace the magic formula of latsser-faire. ‘In 
the days of its greatest triumphs, and its scarcely challenged 
supremacy, no one realised how miraculous was the self-adjusting 
quality of this individualistic, competitive, free, unregulated, 
unplanned and unplanning system ; and upon what a fortuitous 
combination of conditions, precarious and temporary, its success 
was dependent.’ The whole of his analysis of the working of the 
system and of the change of ‘ environment, of social ambition and 
of industrial technique,’ so that ‘reason alone can now correct 
what instinct has created,’ is admirable in form and convincing in 
content. Sir Arthur sees the urgent necessity, not merely of 
reform, but of radical reconstruction on the basis of a plan which 
must be all-embracing and eventually world-wide, if our civilisa- 
tion is to survive without the sacrifice of all that seems to us 
worth having in life. Unlike many of his faint-hearted contem- 
poraries, Sir Arthur has no doubts that freedom is compatible 
with planning and planning with freedom. ‘ We cannot return 
to the unregulated competition of the last century . . . but we 
need not aim at a regulated world from which both individual 
competition and freedom of enterprise are excluded. To take 
either course is to fail in the specific task of this age. That task is 
not to find a middle way, but a new way ; to fashion a system 
in which competition and individual enterprise on the one hand, 
and regulation and general planning on the other, will be so 
adjusted that the abuses of each will be avoided and the benefits 
of each retained.’ 

Can it be done? We are back at the question asked at the 
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beginning of this article, only the question has now been formu- 
lated in more definite words. The gradual collapse of laisser-faire 
has involved us in the horrors of the war, and in the frustration of 
the high hopes of the post-war decade. The final blow has been 
the fusing of the wires of the machinery of distribution, the 
failure, above all, of the financial machine, and the catastrophic 
fall in prices. Socialism flings out its challenge. What is the 
good of tinkering with the present system? Its hopeless mal- 
adjustments, its complete disequilibrium, make it useless as a 
means of producing and delivering at mankind’s door anything 
but an inconsiderable portion of what Nature and science and 
modern methods make possible for us. Why not scrap the lot 
and give us Socialism in our time? Sir Arthur meets this 
challenge with courage and conviction. He does not hesitate to 
demand of finance that it shall come down from its tyrant’s throne 
and become the servant of industry. Gold must be the con- 
stitutional monarch, or the sceptre must pass from it altogether. 
‘ The fall of sterling in 1931 represents the victory of economic 
forces over monetary action. The goal of world monetary policy 
should obviously be a reasonable stability of the general world 
price level.’ The alternative of an understanding tending to 
stable prices in the sterling area is examined and not dismissed, 
but not blessed. It is fully recognised, however, that stable 
money is impossible without strict regulation of the flow of 
capital and of external lending, and that, as planning demands 
stable money, stable money requires conscious planning in the 
realm of agricultural and industrial production. 

Sir Arthur’s preface disarms some at least of the critics: 
‘A slight book which yet aims at being comprehensive, analytic 
and narrative, must obviously have very definite limits. It can 
sketch only in the broadest outline.’ He sees that ‘a general con- 
ception of policy must dominate every specialised situation. 
The eye must range over many varying fields of effort and ambi- 
tion—social and political no less than economic and financial.’ 
In his closing chapter he says that ‘ action designed to affect the 
general world situation, the real theme of this book, is only a 
part of what needs to be done. To deal with national require- 
ments would need as many books as there are countries.’ It 
would be ungenerous indeed to complain in these circumstances 
that the solutions offered are somewhat lacking in detail and often 
vague in outline. Yet it may be that an outlook a little less 
world-wide might have made some of them more satisfying and 
more concrete. Laisser-faire is dead and ought to be buried; 
but we must not do injustice to the deceased. Nineteenth- 
century Britain was perhaps not conscious of having a plan, but 
the whole history of her development from 1815 to 1914 can best 
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be pictured as the steady working out of a national plan. British 
monetary policy was consistently directed to promoting and 
fostering British industry by the active development of countries 
of complementary trade. It opened up the United States, Canada, 
Australia, South America, by railways and other means of 
transport, for the benefit of British manufacturing enterprise. 
When the United States and other countries began to pass from 
the stage of primary producers and become competitive trading 
nations British capital sought new fields of action. It is only in 
the post-war decade that loans were made by this country and 
the United States to countries of competitive trade, which could 
pay interest and principal, if at all, only by underselling their 
creditors in their own markets. The association of nearly all the 
nations of the world through the gold standard in a single mone- 
tary system before the war was a highly artificial and unstable 
condition of affairs. Our effort to restore that uncontrolled 
association after the war and to maintain it by means of lending 
and borrowing between countries of competitive trade instead of 
between countries of complementary trade was perhaps fore- 
doomed to failure. It may be that some of Sir Arthur’s com- 
plaints regarding bad lending and borrowing after the war are 
justified on this ground rather than, as he suggests, on the ground 
of their escaping the net of the Financial Committee of the League 
of Nations. It was sterling rather than gold that formed the true 
international standard before the war. May we not be making 
a mistake in aiming at a world-wide monetary system rather than 
at a British or sterling monetary system for the sterling area ? 
May not the best and the quickest road to a world understanding 
on which to build peace and prosperity require a sober estimate of 
the sphere of action—financial, political, and economic—of the 
individual nations or groups of nations of which the world is 
composed ? 

Again, in seeking for the answer to the challenge of Socialism 
and to the problem of reconciling freedom with planning, ought 
we not to begin by concentrating our attention rather more 
closely on the home front, or at least on the area of the British 
political and economic empire, within which our powers of effective 
co-operation are greatest? There are many problems going 
deeper than this book has been able to go, which call for 
solution at home before stable money and planned production 
can be realised nationally. Sir Arthur does not mention, perhaps 
out of respect for the timidity of his audience of Ministers, such 
root difficulties as the planning of agriculture without making 
large inroads on the individual ownership of land by private 
landowners, the same problem which has arisen also in town and 
regional planning. There is a parallel problem in regard to the 
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separate ownership of particular units by production in the heavy 
industries. Here, too, it is not a middle way between nationalisa- 
tion of land or industry and private ownership and operation 
which we have to seek, but a new way of reconciliation in some 
such form as chartered land trusts or chartered industrial corpora- 
tions, co-ordinated under national industrial councils with large 
self-governing power, and under the guidance of a National 
Planning Commission. In the realm of central and local govern- 
ment, too, new forms and a new technique have to be worked 
and tried out, better adapted to the needs of the twentieth 
century and capable of setting Parliaments and Cabinets free to 
fulfil their proper function of giving guidance and directing 
policy from above. 

These subjects inevitably suggest themselves to readers of 
Recovery. They are necessarily outside and beyond the scope of 
the book, but it is so comprehensive, and so provocative of 
thought, that their discussion is urgently needed to complete the 
task which Sir Arthur has set himself. Is it too much to ask 
that, having given us so much, he should give us more, and, this 
time boldly donning his prophet’s robe, follow up his theme of 
World Recovery with a new work devoted more especially to the 
Recovery of Britain ? 


Basit P. BLACKETT. 
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TARIFF BARGAINING 


In the heat of the fiscal controversy which has now been waged 
in this country for three decades the utility of a British tariff as 
a weapon for forcing down other tariffs has been proclaimed from 
one camp and denied from the other camp with monotonous 
regularity. The controversy has raged around the principle of 
tariff bargaining, and very little attention has been paid to the 
mechanism or procedure of negotiation. Since powers have now 
been acquired by the Government to utilise our new tariff in this 
direction, and since His Majesty’s Ministers have repeatedly 
emphasised the value of these powers, it has now become impor- 
tant to study the actual ways and means of tariff bargaining and 
to examine how the aforesaid powers can best be utilised, or 
whether it would not be better to keep them well in the back- 
ground and not to use them for the time being. 

A careful examination of the possibilities of the situation will 
readily show that the British Government will soon be faced with 
a problem which, in its difficulties and complexities, is more 
awkward than any which it has tackled hitherto. In dealing 
with these matters, it will be treating with autonomous sovereign 
Powers which may or may not see eye to eye with it. These will 
always be at liberty to differ and to take measures which can 
render it unprofitable for the British Government to stick rigidly 
to the policy which it may evolve and adopt in the near future. 
On the other hand, the British Government is free to be as 
obstinate as any other Government, and it will from the outset be 
assisted by two significant facts. The British market is a more 
important element in the export trade of most individual foreign 
countries than their markets are individually important to the 
British exporter. In the second place, the world economic and 
financial depression has created a state of uncertainty in inter- 
national commercial policy. For the time being the old precedents 
bear very little meaning. It is now a world of temporary ex- 
pedients. Bold and constructive experiments are likely to be 
welcomed in many quarters. As Sir Arthur Salter says in his 
new book, Recovery : 

As the temporary factors pass away, tariff negotiations will be resumed 
on a new basis and in a new perspective. Conditions that seemed set 
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and unyielding are now fluid, obstacles that looked insuperable may soon 
prove less formidable. It may be that the time will soon come when a 
more permanent and general reform will be possible. 


One handicap is that we are breaking ground with which we are 
not familiar. But there is nothing new in the use of a tariff for 
bargaining purposes, and we can delve for guidance into a century 
and a half of experiment, success and failure. English literature 
on the subject may be meagre, but there is not in the following 
lines a single conception which is not a commonplace in the 
Continental and American text-books on this subject. 

As a preliminary step it is necessary to examine exactly what 
powers are available. Clause 7 of the Import Duties Act, 1932, 
empowers the Treasury, on the recommendation of the Board of 
Trade, to issue an order directing that goods consigned from, 
grown or manufactured in a specified foreign country be admitted 
free of duty, or at some specified rate of duty less than the full 
rate. Further, the Board of Trade can issue regulations pre- 
scribing the tormalities necessary for proving that the imports 
in question originate in the countries specified under these orders, 
Clause 12 of the Act empowers the Board of Trade to impose 
retaliatory duties not exceeding 100 per cent. ad valorem (in 
addition to any other duties chargeable) on goods produced ina 
foreign country which discriminates in its commercial policy 
against goods from this country or from British Colonies, Pro- 
tectorates or Mandated Territories. By this is obviously meant 
specific discrimination as between British goods and goods from 
any other foreign country. A further paragraph in this clause 
makes it clear that, in the event of these powers being utilised, 
certificates of origin or some similar proof will be generally 
required for all imports into Great Britain. 

The intentions of the Cabinet, as declared by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and by the President of the Board of Trade, 
confirm the impression that these powers are likely to be used. 
Even the Home Secretary, in opposing the Bill, stated that he 
would not be indisposed to consider some combination of those 
countries in favour of tariff reduction in order to bring such 
economic pressure to bear upon the other countries as the neces- 
sities of the case might require. 

A pledge has been given that no arrangements with foreign 
countries will be concluded until after the Ottawa Conference. 
This ought not to be interpreted as a pledge to postpone all 
consideration of our future policy with regard to foreign countries. 
It will be difficult to keep Empire commercial policy and foreign 
commercial policy in two watertight compartments. The treat- 
ment accorded by the Mandated Territories, for example, belongs 
to both sections, whilst a trifling concession might be made at 
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Ottawa which might seriously impede the application of the 
bargaining powers described above. The extent, value and form 
of the preferential duties granted within the British Empire will 
have a considerable bearing on the range of preferences which 
may perhaps be granted to countries standing outside the Empire. 
For the time being, however, no attempt is to be made to apply 
the bargaining and retaliatory clauses of the Import Duties Act. 
As far as can be ascertained at present, the clause granting powers 
to impose extra-Imperial preferences may well remain a dead 
letter. Even while it was still before Parliament, the British 
Government was declaring to the League of Nations its opposition 
to any encroachment on the most-favoured-nation principle: 


It would cause conflict with the whole spirit of the most-favoured- 

nation clause if it were open to any countries to conclude arrangements 
with each other which they did not extend to other countries. Such 
minor exceptions to this principle as have been recognised in the past .. . 
do not, in the opinion of H.M. Government, constitute a justification 
for any group of countries to set up such arrangements in future 
whereby they would contract out of the most-favoured-nation clause 
at will. 
Since then, however, much water has flown under the bridges, 
and it appears that at the London Four-Power Conference the 
British Government was, and probably still is, prepared to wink 
at a new ‘ Danubian clause’ as giving a right to regional pre- 
ferences in the same way as the ‘ Baltic,’ ‘ Scandinavian,’ or 
‘Tberian ’ clauses. Nevertheless, it is extremely doubtful if the 
Government was willing to recognise the right of any ‘ big Powers,’ 
such as Germany or Italy, to participate in such a regional 
arrangement. 

The most-favoured-nation clause therefore still remains a 
corner-stone of British commercial policy, and it is necessary to 
add that it is the unconditional and unlimited form of the clause 
which we always consider desirable. By virtue of this clause, 
the two contracting parties of a commercial treaty pledge them- 
selves to grant each other every favour which they might grant 
or have granted to any third party. The unconditional form of 
the clause entails the extension of these privileges immediately, 
without condition and without request. The clause can be 
drafted in various ways—sometimes positively, sometimes 
negatively ; and the Economic Organisation of the League of 
Nations has laid down what it considers to be the ideal formula. 
It may be noted in passing that Great Britain has in recent years 
always used the term ‘to any other foreign country’ when 
referring to the third party or parties concerned in the clause. 
The insertion of the word ‘ foreign ’ enables Imperial preferences 
to be granted without violating the clause, although it is not 
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unlikely that in future a more specific recognition of this excep. 
tional treatment may be brought into our treaties. 

Great Britain has long been the foremost champion of the 

unconditional and unlimited form of the clause. As long as it 
was a free trade country it could hardly have followed any other 
policy. Other countries have not been such convinced adherents, 
France has always disliked it, ever since it was imposed upon her 
by a victorious enemy in 1872. The United States of America, 
endeavoured until after the Great War to maintain a conditional 
form of the clause, an example which was followed by most 
Central and South American States. In actual practice, however, 
the unconditional interpretation has made great progress in the 
post-war decade. The United States abandoned the conditional 
form in 1923, and has negotiated an entirely new system of 
commercial treaties on the unconditional basis (although virtually 
infringing on its pledges whenever it applies a countervailing 
duty). Since then that country has ranged itself with Great 
Britain in uncompromising promotion of the unconditional and 
unlimited character of the clause. This has brought about an 
unholy alliance between the super-protectionist country which 
intended to give nothing away and the free trade country which 
had nothing to give away. This alliance reveals the fundamental 
weakness of the clause, but it has been sufficiently powerful to 
bring it into more general recognition, although complaints have, 
in fact, been more rife than ever before. The Franco-German 
Treaty of 1927 marked another great victory for the clause, whilst 
the World Economic Conference of 1927 resolved that 
the mutual grant of unconditional most-favoured-nation treatment as 
regards Customs duties and conditions of trading is an essential condition 
of the free and healthy development of commerce between States, and that 
it is highly desirable in the interests of stability and security for trade that 
this treatment should be guaranteed for a sufficient period by means of 
commercial treaties. 
These examples could be multiplied, but enough has been said 
on the subject to bring out the fact that British policy is veering 
towards an abandonment of the unconditional clause at a time 
when, after lengthy experiments, most other countries have 
come to the conclusion that limitation in the form or inter- 
pretation of the clause was not a matter of practical politics. 

The great virtue of the unconditional clause lies in its elimina- 
tion of overt discrimination. Every foreign nation is treated 
alike—no better and no worse than all its neighbours. The mild 
exceptions, recognising the right of certain adjacent and closely 
allied countries to grant each other special concessions which are 
not made general, are unimportant, except as a precedent which 
may be extended into regional preferential groupings. As long 
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as it maintains this barrier to open discrimination the uncon- 
ditional most-favoured-nation clause will continue to be a bulwark 
of international peace. It is unnecessary to stress this point, but 
the essential connexion between clause 7 and clause 12 of the 
Import Duties Act will bring it home to the British reader. The 
first of these clauses enables the Government to discriminate in 
its treatment of one foreign Power as against another. As soon 
as this is done, the powers conferred by clause 12 are necessary in 
order to counter any retaliation against the operation of clause 7. 
In other words, we are likely to have more than one tariff war on 
our hands. 

A lesser but important advantage of the unconditional clause 
is to be found in its simplification of treaty-making procedure. 
The two contracting Powers need only negotiate concerning the 
rate of duty on those commodities which play an important part 
in their mutual trade. The remainder—and their name is legion 
under modern tariff classification—can be left to the mercies of 
the most-favoured-nation clause, each party knowing that it will 
enjoy every concession wrung out of the other by those countries 
to whom the items in the remainder of the tariff are more signi- 
ficant. A treaty negotiation during which every item in a modern 
industrial tariff had to be reviewed would be a truly formidable 
affair. To negotiate a complete set of modern treaties under such 
conditions would take many long years. 

It is not necessary to depart from the unconditional most- 
favoured-nation clause in order to pursue a policy of tariff 
bargaining. Bargaining has in fact proceeded for decades in 
‘unconditional’ circumstances. One of Britain’s chief dis- 
satisfactions with her previous fiscal policy arises from the fact 
that, although she did not discriminate against foreign goods 
even in favour of her own nationals, the only favours which she 
obtained from other countries were second-hand favours wrung 
from the conceding country by another more well-equipped 
bargainer, and as often as not referring to commodities which 
were only of minor interest to the British exporter. The weak- 
ness of the unconditional clause is speedily revealed, however, 
if it is regarded as an instrument for tariff reduction. It was not 
meant to serve this purpose. It really works out as an obstacle 
to tariff reduction, and often has done so in the past to the 
detriment of British trade. A country is often in a position to 
grant to another country a tariff reduction which would be highly 
valued by the receiving country, but the concession cannot be 
made because the unconditional most-favoured-nation clause 
would generalise it at once. The capacity of the receiving country 
to produce and export the commodity on which it desires a tariff 
reduction is known, and perhaps not feared, by the conceding 
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country. But the admission of similar goods from all countries 
might well create an unacceptable opening for foreign com- 
petition in the home market. Another reason why generalised 
tariff reductions are difficult to obtain lies in the diversity of 
tariff levels. The high and autonomous level of the United States 
tariff is here a much quoted obstacle. Many a low-tariff country 
would receive more favourable tariff treatment for its exports if 
the favours had not immediately and unconditionally to be 
extended to highly protectionist countries. For these two reasons 
chiefly, the British requests for tariff reductions in the spring of 
I93I met with no response, although several of the countries 
concerned were willing to grant us special concessions. 

Another defect in the clause is traceable to the ease with which 
discrimination can be disguised. In these days of intricate tariff 
classification it is easy to grant discriminatory favours without 
giving the country discriminated against legitimate grounds for 
complaint. A single example will suffice. In 1928 a Franco-Swiss 
Commercial Treaty was concluded by which the Swiss recognised 
the recent changes in the French tariff and obtained very little 
in the way of a quid pro quo. At the same time they received 
several camouflaged concessions which escaped general notice. 
The French tariff on textile machinery was suddenly applied to 
the gross weight instead of the net weight of the goods. This 
meant that the Swiss manufacturer obtained a considerable 
preference as against his British competitor, who was compelled 
to pack his goods for transhipment instead of loading them into 
a railway wagon for delivery at the door. Until August 1931 
France continued to treat even railway containers as liable to 
duty under the ‘ gross weight ’ regulations. 

The present lavish application of emergency measures, import 
prohibitions, import quotas, foreign exchange control, bilateral 
clearing treaties, etc., by means of which so many countries are 
trying to avoid a surplus of imports over exports, has driven a 
coach and four through the unconditional most-favoured-nation 
clause. Over a considerable portion of Europe the clause is 
meaningless for the time being, although lip service is still paid 
to it in an extensive network of commercial treaties. The time 
is certainly ripe for experiments in another direction. What are 
the alternatives ? 

The stereotyped alternative is, of course, the conditional 
most-favoured-nation clause, sometimes called the reciprocity 
clause. This form of the clause has a history which is almost 
as long as the unconditional form. One of its earliest appearances 
was in the first commercial treaty concluded by the United States 
of America—namely, that with France in 1778. From that date 
until 1922 the United States pledged itself to the unconditional 
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clause only when faced with untiring obstinacy on the part of the 
other contracting party. As already stated, the example was 
followed in Central and South America, and also by Japan and 
some European countries. In the early fifties of the last century 
Cavour used it successfully to beat down French tariffs on 
Sardinian products. Even Great Britain has been known to 
accept such pledges—whether by oversight or on account of the 
obstinacy of the other party is not very clear. The conditional 
clause is still incorporated in the British treaties with Holland, 
Costa Rica, and Liberia. 

As formulated in our treaty with Holland in 1839, the clause 
runs as follows: The two sovereign powers bound each other 


not to grant any favour, privilege or immunity, in matters of commerce 
or navigation to the subjects of any other State which shall not be also 
and at the same time extended to the subjects of the other high con- 
tracting party, gratuitously, if the concession in favour of that other 
State shall have been gratuitous; and on giving as nearly as possible 
the same compensation or equivalent, in case the concession shall have 
been conditional. 


In other words, the most-favoured nation automatically 
enjoys every concession freely given to a third party, but if that 
party has paid a price in the shape of tariff reduction or otherwise 
the most-favoured nation must also ‘pay for its favours in some 
equivalent but undefined form. 

At first blush this type of clause opens up the obvious way 
for the application of clause 7 of our Imports Duties Act, But 
if so used it will soon reveal certain important disadvantages 
of its very own. The first of these is its lack of precision. 
Equivalency of concession is undefined and undefinable, and 
disputes as to the relative value of favours proffered can be 
prolonged without end. The second is tariff instability. If the 
conditional clause were universally adopted, every commercial 
treaty signed would render innumerable tariffs unstable, and it 
is impossible to state that the instability would be mainly in a 
downward direction, for retaliation would be rife. The general 
result would be the loss of the two great advantages conferred by 
the unconditional clause—namely, a substantial guarantee against 
overt discrimination, and a simplification in the procedure of 
treaty negotiation. 

There exists, moreover, a still greater difficulty. The condi- 
tional clause is a jealous mistress and permits of no division of 
loyalty. One single treaty containing the unconditional clause 
is capable of upsetting a whole network of treaties containing the 
conditional clause. Unconditional treatment means the extension 
of every favour gratuitously and without compensation, and, once 
granted thus gratuitously in an unconditional treaty, every third 
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party becomes entitled to these favours gratuitously by virtue of 
their conditional clauses. (See the actual wording of the Anglo- 
Dutch Treaty quoted above.) It is thus useless for Great Britain 
to adopt the conditional clause as long as any single one of the 
present unconditional treaties remains extant. Professor Viner, 
of Chicago, a recognised authority in this field, has suggested that 
this difficulty might be overcome by formulating the pledge in.a 
different way 


which would permit of conditional practice towards some countries and 
unconditional practice towards others. The conditional pledge could 
provide for the extension freely and without compensation only of such 


concessions made to third countries as originally, in the first instance of 
their being made, were granted without return compensation being 
received. 

In spite of these defects, the conditional most-favoured- 
nation clause performs a function which is foreign to the uncondi- 
tional form—namely, it encourages and facilitates tariff reduc- 
tion. This is an advantage which outweighs many evils, and, 
as has been shown earlier in this article, the National Government 
has reserved powers to make drastic experiments. Besides, quite 
a powerful section of British public opinion is advocating the 
grant of special favours to countries like the Argentine and 
Denmark, with which we have close economic connexions. The 
editorial policy of the Economist has for the last nine months 
been devoted towards a breach with our present allegiance to 
unconditional most-favoured-nation treatment, whilst the British 
National Committee of the International Chamber of Commerce 
declared as long ago as last September that 


arrangements with different nations within or outside the British Empire 
or mutual concessions in regard to tariff rights should be welcomed, and 
there should be no hesitation in abandoning the most-favoured-nation 
clause after such intervals as were necessary for the denunciation of 
existing commercial treaties. 
Any step in this direction, the grant of any preferential duty or 
quota or privilege to one single non-Empire country, would 
violate nearly all our existing commercial treaties. Whether 
we proceed by violation or more slowly by consent, a complete 
revolution will have been caused in British commercial policy 
and also in world commercial policy. Dr. Richard Riedl, of 
Vienna, probably the greatest expert in these matters now living, 
recently declared to the writer that the mere prospect of Great 
Britain embarking on such an adventure was the most striking 
event in commercial policy since Cobden developed his programme 
of free trade and most-favoured-nation treaties. 

It would therefore be useful to glance at the other complica- 
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tions which such a change would imply. A downright violation 
of existing treaties, thus throwing on to other countries the 
necessary recourse to denunciation, is, it may be assumed, foreign 
to British principles, besides providing an immediate incitement 
to savage retaliation. To what extent, then, are our hands tied 
by existing treaties? Exact details are difficult to summarise, 
since we have many treaties with States of minor importance, but 
even these treaties must not be ignored, as they can completely 
nullify a change-over from the unconditional to the conditional 
most-favoured-nation clause. About fourteen of our uncondi- 
tional agreements can be terminated at short notice or in less than 
ayear. About fifteen can be terminated at any time on twelve 
months’ notice. Our treaties with about eight countries have a 
life which exceeds twelve months from now, being terminable at 
various dates ranging from 1934 to 1939, and then only on six 
or twelve months’ notice. With seven countries our treaties 
contain no provision for termination. These are our so-called 
perpetual treaties with the Argentine, China, Denmark, and 
Venezuela. Three treaties at least—those with Holland, Liberia, 
and Costa Rica (the last two perpetual)—contain the conditional 
most-favoured-nation clause. Our arrangement with France is 
curious, since the most-favoured-nation treatment can on either 
side be cancelled by unilateral action. © 

Our liberty of action, which in this matter must be complete, 
is therefore limited. Fortunately, most of the perpetual treaties 
are with countries to which in the normal course of events we 
should be prepared to extend any exceptional favours which we 
might devise. The others, and also those countries with long- 
period treaties, would have to be persuaded. In view of the new 
British tariff, most important countries are actually desirous of 
negotiating new treaties with Britain. But when this obstacle 
is cleared other problems still remain. The negotiations of 
treaties may be expected to start as soon as possible after the 
Ottawa Conference. France is already pressing for preliminary 
conversations. In those cases where treaties have to be denounced 
some speedy settlement of a temporary modus vivendt would have 
to be made, or otherwise pending the actual conclusion of treaties, 
which is sometimes a lengthy process, British goods may often 
be subjected to general or maximum tariffs. These general tariffs 
often embody a severe degree of protectionism. They are meant 
to provide a deterrent to the denunciation of treaties and a forcing 
house for the conclusion of new treaties. Discrimination and 
tetaliation can thus start at an early stage in the pursuit of this 
new policy. It may be taken for granted that to grant different 
rates of duty to many or all of the contracting States would not be 
practical politics. The new British tariff will tend sooner or 
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later to be stabilised along lines which must follow one or other 
of the existing precedents, although there is a multitude of 
refinements. 

In bargaining for a series of tariff reductions and incorporating 
such reductions in a network of conditional most-favoured-nation 
treaties Great Britain would soon find itself with a three-column 
tariff—first, a general tariff to be applied to those countries which 
refuse to make the concessions which are accepted as equivalent 
in value to the concessions which the British Government is 
willing to make ; secondly, a conventional tariff embodying these 
latter concessions ; and, thirdly, the Empire preferential tariff. 
But a conventional tariff introduces a new principle, for Great 
Britain has hitherto maintained autonomy in tariff matters, and 
if we retain the right to alter our concessions, either upwards or 
downwards, the concessions made to us will certainly be less 
valuable. In parenthesis, it may be necessary to emphasise the 
fact that a preference is often of more immediate value than a 
tariff reduction, and a conventional tariff with a conditional most- 
favoured-nation clause would not only prevent us from raising 
our duties, but also probably from returning to free trade.? 

Since British tariff policy must remain experimental for some 
time to come, the retention of autonomy appears desirable, despite 
the fact that it may inspire reluctance to grant us any substantial 
favours. In such circumstances the configuration of the British 
tariff would cover an Empire preferential tariff, a minimum 
autonomous tariff (with a conditional most-favoured-nation clause 
in one form or another), and a maximum tariff for those countries 
which are not willing to pay any price for favours in the British 
market. A further development would quickly take place. An 
intermediate tariff between the maximum and minimum would 
have to be introduced in order to embody the treatment of those 
countries, the concessions offered by which, although substantial 
in their own eyes, will not be sufficient inours. In addition, the 
maximum tariff would soon be superseded by retaliatory or 
fighting duties. At the outset, it would be simpler if each of 
these tariffs were delineated in percentages of one or the other. 

The abandonment of the unconditional most-favoured-nation 
clause would therefore entail the establishment of at least a four- 
column tariff. Such a complication could certainly not be carried 
out within the limits of a 10 per cent. revenue tariff. A wide 

2 A general tariff is the basic tariff from which bargaining concessions are 
made. A conventional tariff embodies the concessions made by treaty generally 
stipulating the exact rates, but sometimes merely the percentage reductions 
from the general tariff. These concessions can be consolidated in a treaty, thus 
depriving the parties of their liberty to alter the duties named during the life 


of the treaty. An autonomous tariff can be altered at will without infringing 
any treaties. 
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range of duties would become essential, or otherwise a foreign 
country might not find the difference between one column and 
another worth bargaining for. A long period of years would also 
be necessary for the negotiation of treaties on this basis, a period 
during which much tariff instability will have been provoked all 
over the world. 

However, since it is a time for bold experiments, there appears 
to be a chance to try two devices which might curtail the period 
of flux and instability. In the first place, the Government could 
start by defining its autonomous minimum tariff, placing all its 
cards on the table and saying, ‘ This, gentlemen, is the full limit 
of concessions which we can make. Grant us similar treatment, 
and your goods shall be admitted at these rates. Otherwise there 
is our maximum tariff which is —— per cent. higher.’ This is 
possibly what Mr. Runciman meant when on a recent public 
occasion he spoke of ‘ unilateral negotiation ’ ! 

In the second place, it ought to be possible to exploit the vital 
importance of the British market to numerous foreign countries. 
It is in order. to grant special favours to these countries that 
British opinion is veering towards this revolutionary change. If 
some preliminary agreement could be contrived with some of 
them, it ought to be possible to supersede bilateral tariff bargaining 
by multilateral tariff bargaining, which would greatly increase 
the area in which favours have to be sought, and therefore their 
desirability. A world drive for tariff reduction could thus be 
organised on a scale which has not hitherto been contemplated. 
New difficulties would have to be faced over and above the 
chapter of complications which is contained in this article. The 
idea itself can only be explained in the form of a query. But the 
prize is certainly worthy, and some such reward is certainly 
necessary before the British Government would be justified in 
abandoning the well-worn paths which it can still continue to 
tread with or without a protective tariff. 

OwEN JONES. 
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THE DANUBIAN PROBLEM 


Evrore is now facing the pretty kettle of fish which its own 
political preoccupations in 1919 have prepared for it. The centre 
of Europe is again the centre of the picture. If that central 
canvas is allowed to shrink economically any further, it will 
seriously distort, and possibly disrupt, the entire economic and 
political frame of Europe. The need for a solution which is more 
than a stopgap is paramount ; we have had enough of stopgaps 
in Central Europe since 1919, and the present impasse seems to 
be their result. Only a profoundly searching and co-operative 
solution, arrived at by all those Powers who are willing to make 
economic sacrifices for the good of the European continent, can 
now serve. The London Conference has had one result, and one 
only: it abundantly demonstrated the insufficiency of partial 
remedies, politically conceived, which would only benefit certain 
European countries at the expense of others, the others being 
already economically the weakest brethren. The attitudes of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Italy stress the general aspects: 
the need for the inclusion of Bulgaria, and indeed Poland, and 
the ultimate economic soundness of any plan. The French 
attitude is maintained to assist the weaker two of the Little 
Entente—Rumania and Yugoslavia—by ‘ incorporating ’ Austria 
and Hungary at the same time ; that is why Czechoslovakia will 
not give up its agrarian self-sufficiency, not even for France ; and 
it is also the reason for Germany’s opposition to this swollen 
French entente in Central Europe. Amid these conflicting interests 
Great Britain and the United States stand somewhat aloof— 
more objective, yet more gravely involved financially in the two 
‘dangerous’ States, Austria and Hungary. Britain, moreover, 
has exports as well at stake, which a preferential system would 
cut off. To clarify some of the issues involved is the aim of this 
article. 

If we study the course of international affairs in recent years, 
we cannot fail to see that the conflict between political considera- 
tions and what we may call ‘ economic imperatives ’ has become 
increasingly important. Although the aim of international 
politics should be ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
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of peoples,’ considerations of practical foreign politics have always 
led to the endeavour to establish and to secure the predominance 
of some States over others, and this means the subjugation of 
some countries. On what is this predominance based ? No doubt 
ultimately on economic forces, which ought to be dealt with on 
economic principles. But even prominent statesmen do not 
primarily consider these principles ; rather, they seek to influence 
and direct economic forces for the exclusive furtherance of their 
own national political aims. This course may be successful for a 
certain period of time; but sooner or later the political pre- 
dominance may be, and generally is, undermined by the adverse 
operation of economic forces. Only that policy can be successful, 
in the long run, which follows the right course in this respect and 
adapts itself to changing conditions. 

The Peace Treaties of Versailles, St. Germain, Trianon, and 
Neuilly provide examples of international instruments of economic 
import in which political considerations have prevailed. Such 
considerations have dominated European politics ever since the 
Allies’ Economic Council in Paris in 1916, and above all during 
the last twelve years. But it is interesting to note that the post- 
war prevalence of this policy was made possible only by the 
economic support given chiefly by Great Britain and the United 
States, who, by lending large amounts to the vanquished coun- 
tries, enabled them to fulfil their Treaty obligations, as in the 
case of Germany, or to readjust as far as possible their mutilated 
economic systems, as in the case of Austria and Hungary. The 
fundamental principle underlying this financial support on the 
part of England and America was the correction, by financial 
assistance, of the evident economic defects of the Peace Treaties, 
on the assumption that foreign credits would enable the countries 
concerned to achieve a complete economic reconstruction. As 
soon, however, as this outside support was withdrawn the conflict 
between political considerations and economic imperatives became 
acute and is now more serious than ever, since the economic basis 
established by the Peace Treaties has not proved to be sufficiently 
broad and solid to permit the construction of economic systems 
which could weather the storm of a world-wide economic crisis. 
Not only Austria and Hungary but all the other Danubian 
countries are struggling with difficulties. After careful investiga- 
tion of the causes of these difficulties, it can be asserted that, 
apart from the world depression and from national sins of omis- 
sion and commission, the crisis in the Danube valley is largely due 
to the economic consequences of the Peace Treaties, which have 
involved the breaking up of the great economic unit of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and the failure to establish a new 
and effectively co-ordinated system. It seems, therefore, logical 
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to conclude that co-operation between the Succession States 
would lead to an improvement in their situation, since they are 
more or less complementary to one another. But, as the London 
Conference has shown, it is much easier to reach this theoretical 
conclusion than to realise it, since the whole issue itself is, as 
we shall see, of a more complicated character than might be 
supposed. 

This conclusion certainly inspired the proposal of M. Tardieu, 
which has just been discussed in London, for the creation of a 
basis of co-operation between the Succession States. The two 
extreme forms of such co-operation are, on the one hand, a pre- 
ferential system of commercial treaties between the Succession 
States, and on the other the creation of a Danubian federation. 
M. Tardieu’s proposal was directed towards a preferential system, 
since the present situation of surplus productive capacities behind 
tariffs in all the Succession States is unsuitable for either the 
formation of a customs union or for that of a Danubian federa- 
tion. It is still possible, however, in spite of the difficulties which 
have already shown themselves, that if a basis for a preference 
system can be found, this will be the first step towards a gradually 
closer co-operation between the Succession States, which can in 
time lead to a customs union and ultimately to the creation of a 
Danubian confederation ; but for the time being this idea is as 
remote from realisation as that of the United States of Europe. 
Whatever form the scheme may take, we have to bear in mind 
the great and far-reaching international and domestic hindrances 
that stand in the way of its realisation. The difficulty, which is 
quite considerable—and this must be emphasised at the very 
beginning—is shown by the fact that, whereas the idea of a 
Danubian federation dates from as far back as 1850, when 
Kossuth and Ghica discussed it for the first time, and whereas 
since then it has appeared at intervals on the stage of European 
politics and after the war has been the topic of many discussions, 
it has never assumed any concrete form. The difficulty in the 
way of any practical arrangement is threefold: (1) the lack of 
agreement among the Great Powers, which was brought out plainly 
enough in the abortive discussions in London; (2) the foreign 
policies of Danubian countries in relation to one another ; (3) the 
domestic party politics in these countries. Even if economic 
co-operation alone be envisaged, all these difficulties have to be 
met. 

A glance at the map of Europe is sufficient to enable one to 
realise the political importance of the Danube valley. It is the 
field in which French, German and Italian, and, incidentally, 
Russian interests converge. French influence is at the present 
moment the strongest, exercised through the Little Entente, and 
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the element of further Slav combinations is within the purview 


of French diplomacy. Almost simultaneously with the French 
proposal, Italy took a significant step towards the solution of the 
Danubian crisis by the conclusion of trade treaties favourable to 
Austria and Hungary. The Italian comments on the French 
proposal were profoundly critical; they made it clear that 
Italian interests must be safeguarded. Italy will certainly resist 
any attempt to increase French and Slav influence. Germany 
considers Austria to be still morally and culturally German, not- 
withstanding the rejection of the customs union scheme. The 
recent step of the German Minister in Vienna and the attitude 
taken up by the German representative at the Four-Power Con- 
ference show the determination of Germany to maintain her own 
interests. Where, then, is the point among these more or less 
conflicting interests around which a process of co-ordination and 
crystallisation can develop? No doubt in Hungary, situated as 
it is in the very centre of the Danube valley and in the middle of 
the great German and Slav arena. But who can safeguard this 
process of co-ordination ? Who can balance the more immediate 
interests of France, Germany, and Italy? None but Great 
Britain, which has at the same time to safeguard very consider- 
able British financial and commercial interests and to act as 
attorney for America. It is chiefly British and American capital 
that has helped these countries during the last ten years, and 
hence the interests of British and American investors must be 
kept in view. It may be supposed, therefore, that the United 
States, or at least its financial organisations, will take the same 
line as England. One of the chief subjects of the discussions that 
will presumably continue under the auspices of the Great Powers 
must be the solution of the financial difficulties of these countries, 
including the ‘ transfer problem ’ (with which I deal more in detail 
later on). 

The underlying political element in the French proposal is 
quite clearly the endeavour to solve the Anschluss problem once 
for all; but there is another point which seems to be left in the 
background for the moment—namely, the failure of Rumania to 
conclude a pact of non-aggression with Russia. This is nearly as 
important as, if not more important than, the Anschluss problem. 
There is only one European door open to the Russians at present 
—that is, Rumania. This door is open not only legally but also 
materially ; for we may take it as a fact that in its present critical 
situation Rumania will be unable to offer effective resistance to 
Russia, or, more accurately, to Communism. | I deliberately refrain 
from using the words ‘ Russian offensive,’ because for the time 
being there is no acute danger of armed aggression on the part of 
Russia against Rumania, but I refer to social and political resist- 
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ance to the other and perhaps more dangerous army of Russia, 
represented by the Communist organisations for revolutionary 
agitation. It is clear that temporary support alone given to one 
or another country will not mend the situation. All the States in 
the Danube valley must be put on a more secure economic basis, 
in order that their prosperous and peaceful development may 
be assured. Only by these means can they become a sufficiently 
reliable defence of European capitalism ; for the test of capitalism 
has always been, ‘ Does it pay ?’ 

At the centre of foreign politics in the Succession States stands 
the problem of the revision of the Treaty of Trianon. This 
problem could be solved by the revision of the unjust and un- 
economical terms of the Treaty—which would at the same time 
enable these States to meet on an equal footing and would form 
the basis of permanent peaceful co-operation between them. On 
the other hand, it may very well for the time being be shelved. 
If we looked with impartial eyes at the present state of European 
politics, we must conclude that revision of the Peace Treaties 
cannot be realised quickly enough to save the situation. Hence it 
is proposed that a sort of political truce in the matter of Treaty 
revision shall be proclaimed, during which all the members of the 
Little Entente must nevertheless fulfil their Treaty obligations, 
especially in respect of minorities. One might perhaps be tempted 
to come to the very easy conclusion that, if the above premises 
may be taken for granted, the way is open to economic co-opera- 
tion, to the exclusion of political questions. But unfortunately 
this facile conclusion is purely theoretical, because the economic 
issue itself is again bound up with the internal political situation 
of the countries concerned. Austria and Czechoslovakia have 
since the war considerably developed their agriculture, and have 
invested large amounts of capital in order to promote agricultural 
production, and behind their tariff walls they are able to maintain 
a wheat price twice or even three times as high as in Hungary or 
Rumania. It is quite clear that the Austrian and Czech agrarian 
parties, which have been able to secure these tariffs, will resist 
their reduction in favour of Danubian wheat. It is very doubtful 
if even the preferential system can open a way out of this dead- 
lock, since Austria and Czechoslovakia would only make a reduc- 
tion of their tariffs for those quantities of Danubian wheat which 
they cannot raise themselves ; for only thus would the interests 
of Austrian and Czechoslovakian agrarians remain sufficiently 
safeguarded. That is only to stabilise the present situation. It 
was hoped (before the London Conference) that the respective 
parties could be brought to consent to such measures and would 
understand that co-operation with the other Danubian countries 
would secure for their industries export markets, which in turn 
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would reduce unemployment and increase the purchasing power 
of their customers, the industrial population. But the categorical 
position adopted by M. BeneS in the Prague Parliament excluded 
even this possibility. The situation is just the opposite in Hun- 
gary ; there it is the industrial interests which have to give way 
by allowing a reduction of industrial tariffs; and it is notable 
that the managing director of the Federation of Hungarian Indus- 
tries, Dr. Fenyé, in a recent article in La Nouvelle Revue de 
Hongrie, quite openly declares that the Hungarian industrials are 
fully aware of the fact that they are dependent on the purchasing 
power of their own agrarian population, and hence they are ready 
to bear sacrifices which will ensure the disposal of Hungarian 
agricultural exports. From the side of Rumania and Jugoslavia 
practically no resistance need be expected, since their agrarians 
can only benefit by any arrangement involving preferential treat- 
ment, and their industries are not of so extensive a nature as 
to suffer under the system contemplated by the present proposals. 
The inclusion of Jugoslavia and Rumania in the scheme would 
meet with some resistance, however, on the part of Hungarian 
agrarians, who would more readily welcome an agreement with 
Austria and Czechoslovakia alone. In consequence of the differ- 
ence in standards of living, and in costs of production, there is still 
a difference of price level between these southern and eastern 
countries, which would cause a fall of the price of wheat in 
Hungary if Jugoslavian and Rumanian wheat could move freely. 
But this difficulty might be overcome by allotting to each country 
separately preferential contingents. 

Turning now to the economic side of the problem, we must give 
a short analysis of the tendencies in the economic structure of the 
Danubian countries. In doing this we must call attention to the 
fact that, notwithstanding the difference of economic character as 
between the several countries, the endeavour to arrive at self- 
supporting and self-sufficient systems within the new boundaries 
is common to all alike. The influx of foreign capital during the 
last ten years has made it appear that these countries could carry 
on their economic life more or less successfully. But the crisis 
proves that this was not the case, since economic principles of a 
fundamental kind have not been observed. It would appear 
evident that the consequences of this hard lesson should be 
recognised, the foundation of co-operation be laid, and a new period 
begun. But at the moment there seems no likelihood of this 
happening. The present situation in the Danubian countries 
exhibits an even stronger and more intensive effort than before 
to reach a state of self-sufficiency. Every country, in the interest 
of what amounts to self-defence, desires to reduce its imports, 
increase its exports, and protect its currency by all possible and 
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impossible restrictions ; and the measures taken practically mean 
a return to medieval barter in trade with foreign countries, 
Everything has to be directed towards the goal of avoiding 
economic collapse, and of averting the serious social and political 
consequences which might ensue. This involves at the same time 
the growing control of the entire national economic life. This 
has also a much wider significance; for it exemplifies what 
Mr. Graham Hutton, in his recently published book Nations and 
the Economic Crisis, describes as a coming phase of the develop- 
ment of economic life, in which practically all means at the 
disposal of sovereign States will be applied to the building up of 
national economic systems. It may be supposed that this is the 
way, however difficult it may be, by which each nation will, in 
the very long run, arrive at the level on which it can afford to live, 
and then will come to real terms of international co-ordination and 
co-operation. But there is no need for any further experience 
of its effects in the Danubian countries; the lesson of recent 
events has been hard enough to make it clear where we stand, 
and the opportunity is already given in those ill-fated countries 
to make a new approach—‘ an approach,’ to use Mr. Hutton’s 
words, ‘ to political security through economic co-operation, and 
not, as hitherto, to economic insecurity through political 
sectionalism.’ 

The key to the solution of the crisis in the Danubian countries 
is the solution of the agrarian problem. The proposed system of 
preferential contingents will solve the agrarian problem only if 
Germany or Italy will consent to take the surplus of wheat still 
remaining over even if Czechoslovakia and Austria buy all the 
imported wheat they need from the other Danubian countries. 
This surplus is only a small one, being about 350,000 tons reckoned 
on an average (wheat and flour combined) of the last five years; 
nevertheless, it is imperative to dispose of this surplus on some 
fixed system of preferential contingents, since otherwise the price 
level in the Danubian countries would still remain low, being 
subject as it is to the prices ruling in the export market. Sucha 
wide proposal, however, meets all the objections connected with 
the most-favoured-nation clause, which were made to similar 
plans proposed during the last two years at the various agrarian 
conferences and at Geneva. The greatest opposition comes from 
the overseas wheat-exporting countries. Their opposition is quite 
justified in principle ; but, if we consider the relatively small 
quantities involved, it may be expected that for the sake of the 
Danubian crisis an exception will be made, and the more so since 
this relatively small surplus, if it remains on the export market, 
will always represent that notorious item which can ruin any 
efforts for the stabilisation of prices. Indeed, Russia and Argen- 
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tina, the ultimate opponents to European preferences, have 
already waived their ‘ rights ’ in order that Germany can conclude 
an avowedly preferential treaty with Rumania. It must be added 
that preferential treatment is open to a much more serious 
objection—namely, that it will help to perpetuate an obsolete 
system of production. The answer to this objection is that in the 
Danubian wheat-growing countries practically nothing remains of 
the classic relation between prices and cost of production ; it is 
simply a fact that under present conditions they can only produce 
at a loss, and it is either too late or too dangerous to resort to the 
drastic measure of scaling down the capital value of land. Still 
the necessity for efficient production remains, and none of the 
Danubian countries can expect any of its partners in the proposed 
preferential combine to go on buying at a price higher than that 
of other export markets. Therefore the preferential system can 
only be a temporary measure, and any concrete proposal for the 
definite solution of the crisis in the Danubian countries must 
include the complete reorganisation of their agricultural produc- 
tion. This would involve, among other things, the rationalisation 
of agriculture, the shifting of production to other branches in 
which the Danubian countries are more efficient, and the reduction 
of the export surplus so that the output might be disposed of 
within the given territory. It may be asked why this was not 
realised before. The answer may be found partly in the omissions 
and mistakes of the respective Governments in having failed 
tightly to direct production, and partly in the general causes of 
the world agricultural crisis. But it is clear that only with some 
sort of secured market is it possible to carry out this reorganisation 
under such complicated economic and social conditions as prevail 
in the Danubian countries. 

Let us turn now to the:question of trade and industry. It is 
interesting that the respective quotas of exports and imports 
between the Danubian countries are smaller than might be 
expected, in the light of the statements which are made to the 
effect that these countries are more or less complementary to one 
another. Czechoslovakia’s industrial exports (including timber) 
to Hungary, Austria, Jugoslavia, and Rumania amount to 32 per 
cent. of her total exports, and her imports from these countries 
represent only 20 per cent. of her total imports, while her imports 
from and exports to Germany are 25 per cent. and 18 per cent. 
respectively. From these figures we learn that the Danubian 
countries provide a larger market for Czechoslovakia than does 


1 The percentages given are the averages over the years 1928-30 and 1931, 
where available, and were computed from the publications of the League of 
Nations, the bulletins of the National Banks and Dr. Székely’s statistics on the 
customs rapprochement in Central Europe, and from the usual trade statistics. 
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Germany : but we may note also that Czechoslovakian trade with 
Jugoslavia and Rumania is quite small, being only 6 per cent, 
imports and 12 per cent. exports, notwithstanding the great 
political friendship between them. Czechoslovakia’s trade with 
Hungary was last year reduced to about two-thirds as compared 
with that of 1930, in consequence of the denunciation of the 
commercial treaty. Prolonged negotiations have so far produced 
no final result, chiefly because of the opposition of Czech agrarians, 
Austria’s imports from the Danubian countries, including Czecho- 
slovakia, are 38 per cent. of her total imports, and 31 per cent. of 
her exports go to these countries. Austrian exports to Hungary 
do not exceed 7 to g per cent. of Hungarian imports, while 
Hungarian exports to Austria amount to 30 per cent. of Austria’s 
total imports ; and this situation indicates the difficulties in the 
way of a closer economic understanding between the two countries, 
independently of the other Danubian States. In Hungary’s 
export trade the Danubian countries receive the largest proportion, 
since 54 per cent. of her exports go to these countries and 47 per 
cent. of her imports come from them ; while in the case of Jugo- 
slavia the corresponding figures are 36 and 44 per cent. and in the 
case of Rumania 28 and 31 percent. To complete these statistics 
it must be added that imports from Germany vary between 16 
and 25 per cent., and exports to Germany between 10 and 18 per 
cent. ; while Italy’s share in the foreign trade of the Succession 
States is roughly as follows: Czechoslovakia takes from Italy 
2 per cent. of her total imports and sends to her 3 per cent. of her 
exports ; Austria takes from her 4 per cent. of her imports and 
sends to her 9 per cent. of her exports; Hungary’s exports to 
Italy amount to 9 per cent. of her total exports. On the other 
hand, Jugoslavia takes from Italy 11 per cent. of her imports and 
sends to her no less than 25 per cent. of her exports, in spite of the 
political antagonism between these two States—an antagonism 
whichseems to be eased by the preferential commercial negotiations 
recently initiated. If we combine these figures in order to see 
how much of the foreign trade of the Danubian countries falls 
to the Succession States, Germany, and Italy, we find that about 
74 per cent. of Hungarian total foreign trade is with these coun- 
tries, about 60 per cent. of Austrian, about 50 per cent. of Czecho- 
slovakian, 71 per cent. of Jugoslavian, and 58 per cent. of 
Rumanian. The direct interest of Germany and Italy in the 
Danubian trade is represented by the following figures : Germany 
receives g per cent. of her total imports from the Danubian 
countries, and exports to them ro per cent. ; while Italy obtains 
ro per cent. of her imports from these countries and exports to 
them 8 per cent. of her total exports. 
| It has seemed necessary to quote these figures in order to 
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clarify the background of the various schemes which appear 
at various intervals. But we must not ignore the fact that these 
figures relate to the actual situation and do not indicate the 
potentialities of any proposed preferential system. Theoretically 
it might be supposed that it would be possible to come to an 
arrangement by which almost the entire trade of the Danubian 
countries could be confined to the Danube valley ; but practically 
this is quite impossible, and it is useless to discuss it further. 
Agriculture alone rules it out. As we have seen, the trade of the 
Danubian countries among themselves and with Germany and 
Italy varies from 50 to 74 per cent. of their total foreign trade. 
And by a preferential system this ratio may without much 
difficulty be considerably increased—to 70 to 80 per cent. or even 
more. If this be considered too optimistic an estimate, it is not 
an important objection, since the principal object of any scheme 
is not so much to increase percentages as to secure markets in 
which agricultural and industrial products.can be sold at remunera- 
tive prices. Still, there is no doubt that even if a closer arrange- 
ment eventuates between the Danubian States their standards 
of living, public and private, will have to be scaled down, however 
great the hardship. This inevitable issue has to be faced, because 
otherwise there is no possibility of making both ends meet in order 
to pay external debt services, without remunerative exports. These 
sacrifices are a necessary condition of securing a better future, in 
which a new rise in the standard of living may come very soon. 
This, when it comes, will be on securer foundations than in the 
past, when there was not sufficient intrinsic economic strength to 
withstand ‘ the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’ 

Now that the London Conference has failed, and that the 
League seems powerless beyond recommending impossible loans 
or moratoria, it may be expected that the discussions of any 
proposed ‘ Danubian ’ system may occupy a considerable time, 
the more so because, until the reparation question is ‘ settled ’ at 
Lausanne and the Imperial Conference in Ottawa has been held, 
no continuous and concentrated attention can probably be given 
to Danubian affairs. But a beginning must be made as soon as 
possible to rescue these countries from the critical situation which 
has so often been described in the English Press as a deadlock. 
This description, however, is an exaggeration. The situation is 
serious, but not hopeless. 

The most acute difficulty is the financial. Hungary has been 
compelled to declare an all but complete transfer-moratorium in 
respect of the payment of interest and amortisation of foreign 
loans, the service of which has gradually become heavier with the 
increasing incidence of the real burden of debts contracted in 
terms of gold. The heavy fall in prices of her export articles and 
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the narrowing of her export markets made this measure necessary, 
The total amount of interest and amortisation on Hungary's foreign 
debts, which amount to 4,094,000,000 pengd (about {147,000,000 
at par), is 287,000,000 pengé (about {10,300,000 at par), of which 
about 205,000,000 fall under the transfer-moratorium, as long as 
the service of the Reconstruction Loan and of the other loans 
mentioned in the declaration of the National Bank are continued, 
Ultimately there are only two ways to secure the transfer: either 
the international price level. rises and markets are found for a 
sufficiently large export surplus, which can be produced by 
Hungary; or else the interest charges have to be readjusted— 
i.¢e., the external debt has to be sealed down to the lower gold 
values. 

It is interesting to note that before the war Hungary was able 
to employ productively much larger foreign loans, which in 1913 
amounted to 5,500,000,000 pengé as calculated on present terri- 
tory, while the service of this debt was less than the present 
requirements. It is only under the present unfavourable economic 
conditions that the amount of its debts can be considered too 
large; and even this service could be assured if the interest 
charges on post-war loans were normal, and if the world-wide 
economic depression and the Danubian crisis had not rendered 
it impossible to obtain a sufficient amount of foreign exchange to 
pay interest and amortisation in foreign currency. 

It is probably merely a matter of time before Austria will find 
it necessary to take the same measures as Hungary and to declare 
a transfer-moratorium in order to avoid the collapse of her 
currency. Though there ar2 no such complete statistics available 
for Austria’s foreign indebtedness as there are for Hungary’s, it 
can be computed from the items published by the Austrian 
National Bank and the Austrian Ministry of Finance, and from 
the various so-called stand-still agreements that have been con- 
cluded, that the total foreign indebtedness of Austria amounts to 
about 4,093,000,000 ? Austrian schillings (£118,000,000 at par), 
on which the interest and amortisation payments will not exceed 
about 300,000,000 schillings. The amount falling under the 
possible transfer-moratorium may be put at about 210,000,000 
schillings (£6,000,000), since the service of the Austrian League of 

* The amount was computed as follows : Non-Government long-term loans, 
730,000,000 schillings; short-term credits of the National Bank, the Credit 
Anstalt and other banks about 900,000,000s.; other short-term credits of a 
commercial and industrial character, 200,000,000s. ; while the foreign debts of the 
Government at the end of 1931 were given by the Austrian Ministry of Finance 
at 1,947,800,000s., which contains, however, the pre-war loans only at 27 per cent. 
and 32 per cent. of their capital value; while the League of Nations computation 
of Hungary’s debts gave these loans at 100 per cent. of their capital value. 


Hence, if a comparison be made, the corresponding amount of 316,000,000s. has 
to be added, thus making the total 4,093,000,000. 
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Nations loan guaranteed by foreign Governments will also pre- 
sumably be exempted, and hence about 90,000,000 schillings must 
be deducted from the above amount. The total amounts affected 
by the Hungarian and the possible Austrian transfer-moratoria 
together represent about £13,300,000. By the terms of the 
Hungarian transfer-moratorium the amounts of interest and 
amortisation of foreign loans have to be paid into a ‘ blocked 
account ’ at the National Bank, which at once suggests the pro- 
blem of the employment of this accumulating fund. To put it 
plainly, the continuous inflow of currency into the bank, as 
interest and amortisation fall due, would cause a deflation of 
exceptional dimensions, if we remember that the total currency 
circulation in Hungary is only 360,000,000 pengé, while the 
amount involved is over 200,000,000 pengé. To avoid this, a 
proportionate increase in the note circulation would be necessary ; 
but this would mean an equally exceptional form of inflation. On 
the other hand, to re-lend the amount paid in would cause an 
undue increase in the bill portfolio, which is already much too 
high, amounting as it does to 370,000,000 pengs, and this, again, 
would ultimately involve inflation. 

This seems a deadlock ; but I venture to propose a way out. 
The amount affected by the transfer-moratoria could be granted 
as a loan to Jugoslavia and to Rumania, and they would order 
then from Austria and Hungary the industrial commodities they 
need to the corresponding amount. Or, alternatively, they might 
execute public works, such as railway building, electrification, 
etc., accepting the participation of Hungarian and Austrian firms 
jointly with English firms in these enterprises up to the amount 
advanced. Rumania and Jugoslavia are still importing industrial 
products from these countries, but their requirements are in 
excess of what they can afford, since there are no credit facilities 
under present conditions. It may be therefore assumed that they 
would be willing to accept such a proposal, which would certainly 
benefit them and would cause an increase of, say, £750,000 
sterling in their annual foreign commitments (being 54 per cent. 
of £13,300,000 sterling, the amount proposed to be lent). At 
present neither Jugoslavia nor Rumania has too heavy foreign 
obligations ; their foreign debts are only nominally large, since 
the greater part consists of war debts, on which, under the terms 
of the Hoover moratorium, they are paying neither interest nor 
amortisation. The acceptance of this proposal would stimulate 
economic life in Jugoslavia and Rumania, as well as in Austria 
and Hungary, and at the same time it would solve the problem 
of the Hungarian and Austrian transfer funds. The practical 
realisation would not involve any new loan transaction, since the 
amounts paid into the National Banks of Austria and Hungary 
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could be credited directly to Rumania and Jugoslavia, and pay- 
ments settled by a ‘ clearing ’ between the individual firms in the 
countries concerned in the transactions and the central organisa- 
tion obtaining the loan. The formation of a central body for the 
joint representation of the present creditors is also needed. This, 
we understand, is already in process of formation. Funda- 
mentally, by agreeing to such a scheme, the creditors would only 
be doing what was usually done by England in re-lending interest 
received on foreign loans; the only difference is that, whereas 
the usual English transaction was effected indirectly through the 
capital market in London, that which is now proposed would be 
a direct transaction on the part of the actual creditors. It must 
be recognised that this may be at the same time the beginning 
of a sounder organisation of international finance, since it implies 
direct contact between creditor and debtor, by which the repay- 
ment of debts could be better assured than at present. Direct 
financial contact is already in being, through clearing agreements 
recently concluded with the Danubian countries. However great 
may be the initial difficulties, these clearings will not only havea 
beneficial effect on the settlement of payments involved in trade 
transactions and on the establishment of equilibrium between 
imports and exports, which seems to be their tendency, but they 
will also form a basis for the settlement of international debts, in 
that through such clearing arrangements the creditor countries 
will be in a position to allow the import of goods and services from 
the debtor countries, and thus enable them to pay their debts. 

It is quite clear that financial measures alone can have only 
a temporary effect ; but none the less they are the means by 
which a first step can be taken towards recovery, and then the 
major causes of the general economic depression can be more 
effectively dealt with. The solution of the crisis in the Danubian 
countries is not an isolated or local problem : it is the interest of 
all Europe to secure stability in the Danube valley, since this has 
a general political, social, and economic importance. Co-operation 
between the Danubian countries and the opening out of larger 
areas for free commercial intercourse would improve the whole 
situation, and this in turn would increase the purchasing power of 
more than 60,000,000 people, living in a territory of over 330,000 
square miles, in which there is wide scope for the erection of 
public works, electrification and so on, and numerous business 
enterprises which still offer considerable possibilities to British 
trade and industry, 
KALMAN DE Bupay. 
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‘EDUCATING’ THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


To inform the minds of the People and to follow their will, is the chief 
duty of those placed at their head. 
PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1801-9. 


WiTH all the patience of a dry-fly man in a chalk stream, that 
massive angler, Herbert Hoover, is doing his best to teach 
America’s masses—those ‘composite and cosmopolitan people’ 
who sent the luckless Woodrow Wilson to his death—‘ the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends’: this last 
citation is President Monroe’s. Unluckily, Mr. Hoover is not well 
fitted, either by temperament or inclination, for a task in which 
Theodore Roosevelt excelled, the latter being a dynamic back- 
slapper, a man of tempestuous laughter ; a born ‘ mixer’ with the 
political crowd, and a ‘rough-rider’ in very manysenses of the term. 
On the other hand, Hoover has that Chopin-shrinking from a mob, 
which is a severe handicap in the White House, where 6000 hands 
of greeting must needs be clasped in a single reception. Coming 
in on the high tide of Calvin Coolidge’s prosperity, with its ‘ blue- 
sky ’ limit of America’s Utopian soaring, Hoover was incautious 
enough to predict an end to poverty itself in that vast and 
singular land, and in his election speeches he outsang all his 
predecessors. Then came the stupendous gamble of 1929—a 
joyous frenzy which has no parallel in all history. And after that 
the deluge came—a tragic katharsis which laid low the sovereign 
people, and has since made a Congressional scapegoat of one of 
the ablest and most far-sighted Chief Executives which the United 
States has ever had. 

Hoover has a fractious Parliament on his hands. Senators and 
Representatives return to the Capitol from their home towns 
imbued with the sour disillusion of constituencies as far apart 
as Glasgow is from Athens, and climates that vary from the 
White Sea’s own to the date-groves of Malaga that look over to 
the African beaches. These people see the enormous sum of 
$I1,000,000,000 owing to them, exactly as if it were golden specie 
physically transferred to the war-chests of Europe in the desperate 
four years 1914-18, instead of being credits for goods and munitions 
bought at famine prices, chiefly in 1917. Then it was that André 
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Tardieu, as High Commissioner of France in the United States, 
surveyed the unimaginable chaos and confusion around him (with 
600,000 tons of his purchases on the docks and no ships to carry 
them), and could mourn that the values put upon commodities— 
grain and copper and oil, ‘ the things to eat and things to fight with’ 
—were ‘ certainly excessive.’ But this is not the place in which 
to dissect those War Debts of destruction which, together with 
German reparations, tariff walls, and fantastic accumulations of 
gold, have fairly paralysed the economic system of our world. 

Well advised at home as well as by his agents abroad, President 
Hoover tells his people that ‘ We cannot isolate ourselves from 
the world.’ In a notable Message to Congress the President 
pictured the calamitous welter that was seething outside the 
hortus inclusus of the United States, together with the backwash 
of alien storms which smote and bewildered his own people : 

Within two years there have been revolutions or acute social disorders 
in nineteen countries, embracing more than half the population of the 
world. Ten countries have been unable to meet their external obligations: 
In fourteen countries—embracing a quarter of the world’s population— 
former monetary standards have been temporarily abandoned. Ina 
number of countries there have been acute financial panics, or compulsory 
restraints upon banking. These disturbances have many roots in the 
dislocations from the World War. Every one of them has reacted upon us. 

Although some of the causes of our depression [Mr. Hoover pursued] 
are due to speculation, inflation of securities and real estate, unsound 
foreign investments and mismanagement of financial institutions, yet our 
self-contained national economy, with its matchless strength and resources, 
would have enabled us to recover long since, but for the continued 
dislocations, shocks and setbacks from abroad. 


The President followed this up by yet another Message on 
Foreign Affairs to both Houses of a wary and mistrustful Congress, 
and through them to the sovereign people—who would have none 
of it. 


It is clear [Mr. Hoover announced] that a number of the Governments 

indebted to us will be unable to meet further payments to us in full, 
pending recovery in their economic life. It is useless to blind ourselves to 
an obvious fact. Therefore, it will be necessary in some cases to make 
still further temporary adjustments. 
He wound up by proposing ‘ the re-creation of the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission, with authority to examine such 
problems as may arise in connexion with these debts during the 
present emergency, and to report to the Congress its conclusions.’ 
To this Mr. Hoover’s Chancellor, the veteran Andrew Mellon 
(now United States Ambassador in London), added a gloss about 
Great Britain’s enhanced payments due to currency changes, 
making the Administration’s communiqué as fair and complete as 
the soundest counsel could make it. 
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Yet we all know how the United States Senate, under the 
leadership of Borah, of Idaho, and Hiram Johnson, of California, 
viewed any extension of the War-Debt moratorium, to say nothing 
of outright cancellation. Senator Dill, of Washington, wondered 
whether the Treasury Minister took the members of Congress for 
a ‘bunch of boobs’? And from the deafening dissonance of 
Press comment throughout the continent I shall select a passage 
from the St. Louis Star, as stating the position as the American | 
people see it to-day : 


Europe, by refusing to set its house in order, by seeking all and giving 
nothing in return, by perpetuating the menace of war, by proving to us 
that our belief in a ‘ War for Democracy,’ was monumental folly—has 
forfeited the right to ask for further favours. In terms of economic reality, 
President Hoover is right. In terms of emotional reality, Congress is right 
And whenever there is a conflict between Economics and Emotion— 
Emotion carries the day. That is the case in Washington. And the fact 
that an American policy based on Emotion will be disastrous to ourselves 
will not prevent us from following it. 


The whole story of American ‘ emotion ’ bears this out, from 
the gross abuse heaped upon President Washington himself for 
signing the Jay Treaty in 1795, to the delirious homage paid to 
the egregious Bryan in his fantastic campaigns of the ‘nineties. 
Has modern history any such jest as the spectacle of that same 
buffoon as America’s Foreign Minister during those desperate 
days of 1915, when German torpedoes consummated the most 
frightful crime in all the sea’s annals ? But Bryan found Wilson’s 
Lusitania Note ‘too strong’ for his own queasy conscience, and so 
left the tragi-comic scene to Robert Lansing, who found the State 
Department like the jumbled office of a derelict city company. 

It is a mistake to suppose that there is no dite of thinkers in 
the United States well able to appraise the facts, and even to 
express them with merciless frankness. But such voices are at 
present lost in a stupendous empire of settlers which is in no 
respect a ‘nation’ in the European sense, and which can easily 
be churned into its primal ethnic elements, as we saw during the 
recent visit of Signor Dino Grandi, the Foreign Minister of Italy, 
and still more luridly during the formidable upheaval of German- 
Americans in the two and a half years before America entered 
the Great War. Our own Press writers ignore the immense area 
and climatic ranges of America, with its forty-eight huge States 
and as many Parliaments, all grinding out conflicting laws of 
quite fantastic diversity. California alone is three times the size 
of England ; Texas is four and a half times as large. From 
Portland, Me., to Portland, Ore., is a longer road than from the 
Mersey clear across the Atlantic Ocean to New York Bay. The 
interests of Ireland are no more remote from those of Arabia than 
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are those of, say, Massachusetts from Nevada or New Mexico, 
What can the bleak Dakotas or wolf-haunted Wyoming have in 
common with Louisiana, the sub-tropic Gulf States or the endless 
forests of the far North-West with the self-conscious culture of 
Virginia and Maryland ? 

Scattered over an area as large as all Europe are 125,000,000 
people of every known race and colour, solely intent upon Pros- 
perity, and with a natural grudge against the Old World which 
denied them and their fathers a living, forcing them out overseas 
in a last dice-throw with Fortune—which, by the way, has far 
more losers than we ever hear of among the hard peans of a 
pink-thinking Success. 

For this is surely the Land of Luck, surveyed from Inde- 
pendence Day clear up to the harvest of the Great War which 
found America’s status magically changed from that of a debtor 
to the creditor of virtually all the leading nations. This point 
is lucidly brought out by James Harvey Rogers, Professor of 
Economics at Yale University, in the lively study which he calls 
America Weighs Her Gold. Were we have crude Federal and 
State governance exposed—the tariff obstacles which make debt- 
payments so hard, and other raw-amateur features which baffle 
the sober observer on this side. Professor Rogers shows how 
America was lifted into sudden primacy by the Great War, whilst 
failing entirely to appreciate her new situation. ‘ Never before,’ 
this economist declares, ‘had a people so completely lacking in 
international experience been thus thrown into a position of such 
importance... .’ And again, speaking for his heedless mixed 
millions, the Yale professor delivers an apologia as frank as the 
‘sheer ignorance’ wherewith Dr. Johnson once disarmed his 
censors: ‘We are neither knaves nor care-free morons—but 
simply children. It is not a matter of shirking our international 
responsibilities ; we do not even know that we have any.’ 

One cannot wonder at this as one reaches the ‘heart of 
America,’ which lies in the immense central plains west of the 
Mississippi River—a region well out of the usual ambit of visiting 
Pressmen and lecture-tourists. There is little or no contact with 
Europe in these endless flats, no going down to the sea in ships: 
folks in these parts have never seen the frontier of a foreign land, 
and never will. England and France, Germany, Italy and the rest 
—what are they but geographical symbols or schoolbook signs, 
haply with a news value in Main Street’s daily paper, when some 
fresh non-American devilry is toward, such as talk of repudiations 
and reparations, which make dismal hearing in a thin time of 
‘frozen assets and cold feet,’ all the way from the Great Lakes 

down to the Mexican border? These provincials of the plains 


feel free from any risk of invasion. Armies and navies do 
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but convey to these remote people the sharp sense of iniquity 
which Thomas Jefferson felt in his second White House term— 
when the clouds of war were already lowering and the sacred 
Capitol itself to be set ablaze by a foreign foe ! 

These great plains, as well as all the other sectors of America, 
are gravely disturbed by the persistence of a depression more 
menacing than all the fifteen others which this enormous Utopia 
has suffered in the last 100 years. For now—apart from the war 
debts—some $17,000,000,000 has been lent to Europe. And the 
local newspaper's ‘ editorial ’ takes on a very different tone from 
that of the Press of the Atlantic tier of States—which is quite 
another world. ‘ Blood cannot be squeezed from a stone,’ mourns 
the little Courier-Post. 

The nations that owe us money cannot pay in gold because they have 
almost no gold left : three-fourths of all the gold in the world is in French 
and American vaults. Germany, England, Italy, Belgium and the others 
—how are they to pay us? Our Tariff prevents them from selling us goods 
in payment. Our foreign policy precludes the use of military force to 
compel payment through seizure of capital resources in those nations. 
Just what ave we to get—and how are we going to get it ? Either we must 
find a way by which those Debts can be collected, or we shall force our 
debtors into repudiation, and with it the disintegration of existing 
Governments. The House Committee of Ways and Means, by a heavy 
vote, has rejected the President’s program for restatement of the Debts. 
Then what is to be the substitute program of our Congress? There will 
have to be one ; it is that, or world-chaos ! 

Worse still, the masses appear to be starving on America’s 
heap of gold, while the President faces a sullen Congress, so that 
his chances of re-election next November are more than doubtful. 
Already Mr. Hoover’s ‘ Cabinet Family’ are appealing to the 
public in their chief’s defence. 

Never in our history [War-Secretary Hurley points out] has a President 
been called upon to direct the nation’s commerce, industry and banking, 
tocreate jobs for millions, to raise funds for the care of the unemployed, 
and to fight the Great Depression, at the same time rallying the people and 
our economic resources for a general recovery. 

It is a task beyond any man’s capacity, in view of all the 
cross-pulling of factions incidental towhat Lord Durham, a century 
ago, called ‘a merely Federal Government.’ And here this 
means 125,000,000 people spread over 3,000,000 square miles and 
split up into forty-eight sovereign States, each with its own 
panoply of Government and peculiar interests. 

Now, Mr. Hoover is an administrator of proven sagacity at 
home and abroad, whether in starving Russia or in Mississippi 
floods of oceanic range. He has been seven times round the world, 
and knows all the units of Britain’s Empire from Africa to the 


Australias. Yet in this new economic ‘ war’ he finds himself 
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blocked and baffled by these mixed millions’ non-knowledge, just 
as President Wilson was amid the uproar and anguish of his long- 
drawn neutrality from 1914 to 1917. Our Ambassador, Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice—that devoted scapegoat of an evil day !—has left us 
an instructive note on his farewell audience at the White House 
when the distracted Wilson sought to explain those zigzags of 
policy and procrastination which had so shocked the Allies, 
although well understood by the German Kriegsamt, who saw the 
American titan ‘ talking daggers with a bodkin in his fist . . .’ 


He told me [Spring-Rice records of President Wilson] ‘ that his chief 
preoccupation was not external, but internal.’ ... The country was 
divided into several groups which did not understand one another, which 
were of different origin, and might at any moment fly at each other’s 
throats. . . . The nation was only nominally united. . . . So the problem 
which an American President has to face was in the main a psychological 
one. He had to take the course which commended itself to the great 
majority of the American people, whose interpreter he was bound to be. 
. . . It was not so much a question as to what was the right thing to do, 
from the abstract point of view, as what was the possible thing to do from 
the point of view of the popular conditions of mind. It was the President's 
duty to divine the moment when the country required action, and to take 
that action which the great majority demanded. 


In other words, the leader was not to march ahead, but to 
follow behind the rank and file and take his orders from them. 
And yet that was not gruff Andrew Jackson’s way in an early 
crisis of Secession—assuredly not Abraham Lincoln’s way in the 
greatest crisis of all, when the entire Union fell asunder, and a 
ruthless dictatorship was called for in the best and most sweeping 
sense of the word. Yet a ‘blanket’ resolution of Congress 
covered all Lincoln’s ‘ tsarist tyranny’ when that strong steersman 
held his own course amid all the shrilling of his ‘Copperheads’ and 
peace-at-any-price abusers and counsellors. Theodore Roosevelt, 
too, never waited on the fickle ¢vopesis of the masses ; he planned 
a bold stroke and achieved his aim (as in Panama in 1903) in the 
spirit of Virgil’s compendious line : ‘ Possunt quia posse videntur.” 
And how meekly both the Senate and the Lower House fed 
from ‘ Teddy’s’ forceful hand! But, then, Roosevelt was a born 
jockey of men, the hilarious ‘ jollier’ and ‘ mixer,’ a type whom 
America’s politicians have always admired. Wilson used to 
assemble his Congress much as a dour schoolmaster does his 
unruly boys. Mr. Hoover is no ‘mixer’ at all; his spiritual 
home is in the silence of those Virginia hills where the tumbling 
Rapidan eddies into trout-pools, and those eager ‘ How’dy’ paws 
of greeting together with all the mindless slavery of the White 
House day, are no more than a tedious dream. 

What is certain is that energetic leadership is now the demand 
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of the United States; and yet another Roosevelt—Franklin D., 
the present Governor of New York State and the Democrats’ 
‘favourite son’ for the Presidency in November—is responding 
to it vigorously. ‘Let us face facts,’ Mr. Roosevelt urges upon 
America. ‘ Not since the dark days of the ’sixties have our people 
faced problems so grave, a situation so difficult or suffering so 
severe. So there must be ‘new measures of value,’ since those 
of old ‘have been proven false.’ And the public now ask for ‘a 
new leadership ’ which will find a way out of the present slough 
and ‘ restore business and industry on a basis made more sound 
and firm by the lessons of the experience through which we are 
passing. Let us not only seek to restore, but at the same time to 
remodel, our institutions. To those millions who now starve we 
owe a duty as sacred as to those who died in France, to see to it 
that this misery shall not come again.’ 

One finds the same plea raised by the intellectuals. ‘ Our 
national need to-day,’ as Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, points out, ‘is the need of a great intelli- 
gence—a poet or a philosopher, who can win the hearts of the 
whole people as Emerson won those of a past generation.’ Even 
the popular Press, after much ‘ debunking’ of America’s former 
heroes, sets out the Cavour ideal in its own vernacular : 


This is no time for corner-grocery strategists and smallbore statesmen. 
Government by ‘ politics ’ and precedent can no longer be tolerated. The 
weasels, the foxes and the moles of Party must be run to their holes. The 
boy-orators and the two-bit office holders must double-quick to the rear. 
Half-hearted, chicken-hearted Americans—our two worst breeds of 
*hyphenates’ !—no matter how moss-grown in office or how strong with 
‘the gang back home,’ cannot command the confidence of the country. 
Neither can those sincere and earnest souls who bring pop-gun minds to 
our forty-two centimetre problems. 


It is clear that America will soon afford surprising headlines 
toour newspapers. Gone for ever is James Monroe’s complacent 
note of 1820 on ‘the simplicity and purity of our institutions,’ 
and the Jeffersonian age of peace when the combined army and 
navy budget of the republic was less than £400,000! America is 
learning. ‘Our people are thinking their way through,’ as the 
fallen Wilson noted, ‘ and reaching their own free decision.” The 
call for a leader began long ago, but it was no more than a 
pious wish in those years of isolation when the watchword was 
‘Friendship with all nations; entangling alliances with none.’ 
Yet without the ‘ entanglement ’ with France independence could 
never have been won. And although Jefferson, in his preamble 
to the classic Declaration of Independence, lays it down as a 
‘self-evident truth’ that ‘all men are created equal,’ that wily 
sage soon realised his absurdity. ‘ I agree with you,’ he confesses 
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at last in a letter to John Adams (who was the very first occupant 
of the White House), ‘ that there is a natural aristocracy among 
men. The grounds of this are virtue and talents. . . . May we 
not even say, that that form of rule is the best which provides the 
most effectually for a pure selection of these natural aristoi into 
the offices of Government ?’ Unfortunately, a democracy is all 
too apt to mistrust the aristoi, a fact which is cynically noted in 
the Intimate Papers of Colonel E. M. House, the little Texan boss 
who ‘ managed’ President Wilson, and who came to be called 
‘the Power behind the Thrown’ when his hapless lay-figure—the 
fallen Messiah of 1920—was utterly repudiated by both Congress 
and people. Wilson’s worship of Demos led him into the incredible 
quagmires of 1915-17, which were even more hopeless than those 
of his hero-exemplar, Thomas Jefferson, when he was caught 
between Napoleon and British sea-power in 1807. In America’s 
‘Golden Year’ of neutrality (1916) Wilson’s personal ‘ shock- 
absorber’ and secretary, the tireless Joe Tumulty, started his 
famous‘ Yellow Journal’ for the guidance of his beloved ‘Governor,’ 
This was a private digest of some forty leading newspapers, with 
the cuttings pasted upon big sheets of yellow foolscap, provided 
with bold headings and with confidential (and spicy personal !) 
notes sandwiched in between, the whole loosely bound with pink 
tape. This unique Presidential journal enabled Wilson to feel 
the political pulse of his veering and discordant people; and, 
according to the beat of it, the shepherd followed his sheep to 
the dire confusion of all. Both Warren Harding and Calvin 
Coolidge continued this ‘ Yellow Journal,’ with the foreign items 
of it largely reduced, so as to conform with the reaction to 
‘normalcy ’ after the errant Wilson’s lapse in Paris. Mr. Hoover 
uses this journal too, though with European, Far Eastern and 
Latin-American cables equalling, if not exceeding, in importance 
the domestic news and leading articles. 

I have said that the United States cannot be considered a 
‘nation at all’ as the word iscommonly employed: it is altogether 
too vast in area, its population too mixed in race and colour, its 
huge commonwealths and legislatures too diverse in interests, 
climates and ‘ sovereign ’ rights. Political sagacity has always been 
wanting here ; and even the early Fathers—Washington, Adams, 
Franklin, Madison and Monroe—deplored this fact and sought to 
remedy it. The first President thought the political enlighten- 
ment of his people a matter of ‘ primary importance’: Lincoln 
called it the most pressing of all civic duties. But just as America 
entered the World War quite helpless as a belligerent, so is she 
unable to adjust herself to to-day’s universal crisis in the economic 
sphere. ‘Public opinion’ is many and various ; tenets of policy 
common to all are very hard to establish in a land of continental 
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range and heterogeneous populations. Well may Sir Henry 
Strakosch, of the Financial Committee of the League of Nations, 
deplore ‘ the vicious spiral’ of deflation in commodity prices due 
to the abnormal accumulation of gold, mainly by the United 
States. Nor will any mere postponement of Reparations and War 
Debt payments, Sir Henry thinks, remedy this deadly evil. 
‘To establish confidence, which is essential for the restoration 
of credit and the resumption of normal intercourse in trade and 
finance, the world wants to be left in no doubt that the disturb- 
ances which have brought it to the verge of complete ruin, 
cannot in future be repeated.’ 

How long will it take for all the American ‘ people ’ to see that 
they are the chief stumbling-block, not only of Europe’s welfare, 
but of their own? President Hoover gave them a bold lead, and 
point was lent to it by his veteran Chancellor, Andrew Mellon. 
But that Rocky Mountain statesman Mr. William Borah, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, thought any 
revision of the war debts (our own at the time of funding reached 
nearly $5,000,000,000) was ‘ as dead as Julius Cesar.’ Mr. Borah, 
who is a histrionic apostle of the Bryan type, utters the current 
feeling of the American people who see us of Europe piling up 
armaments with ‘their money.’ American bankers know the 
truth—men like Thomas Lamont, of Morgan’s, Mitchell, of the 
National City Bank, Otto Kahn, of Kuhn Loeb’s, and the rest. 
‘If it were possible,’ said Mr. Kahn to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, ‘to find a way by which all these reparations and war 
debts, which hang round the world’s neck like a millstone, could 
be taken out and sunk in the ocean, I for one would welcome it.’ 

But the American people look askance at these ‘ inter- 
nationalists,’ and are even said to be looking for a new President 
‘who knows the boundaries of the United States’! Yet their 
political education goes fast in these days of ‘ anxiety-attack.’ 
Nowhere else but in Washington is a non-commercial newspaper 
published solely to enlighten the masses in ‘ the facts of Govern- 
ment.’ It is called the United States Daily, and among its shrewd 
founders were great Americans like Charles E. Hughes, Owen 
Young, John D. Davis, Colonel House, James W. Gerard, Robert 
Lansing, Bernard Baruch, and many more. ‘ Education is 
increasing,’ this silent monitor declares. ‘Our interests are 
broadening ; we Americans are learning more about ourselves. 
But what do we know about our Government ? Do we know 
what the Government specialists in every line, in Washington 
and elsewhere in the world, are doing to further our interests ? ’ 
And therewith over 300 United States bureaux, divisions, sections 
and units are dealt with in a daily ‘ service of facts,’ without any 
comment or ‘ leaders,’ and no advertisements at all. Of especial 
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interest is the record of America’s Foreign Office, or Department 
of State, with its diplomatic and consular activities classified 
as Latin-American, Mexican, Western and Eastern European, 
together with the Near Eastern and Far Eastern sections. This 
last has been very busy since last autumn, by reason of the 
Manchurian dispute and the appeal to the Nine-Power Pact which 
affects the ‘open door’ in China ; this last has been a cardinal 
tenet since John Hay’s efforts of thirty years ago, and even the 
petty newspapers of ‘ Main Street ’ give it great space. ‘. . . Now 
there was Korea,’ a local editor mourns. ‘ Japan seized that 
empire, and even changed its name to “ Chosen.” Let’s hope 
Manchuria won’t go the same way, and be re-labelled TAKEN !’ 

It is in foreign affairs that the American people are most 
backward, for the State Department was too long ranked with 
the Geodetic Survey as a bureau whose work was no concern of 
the ordinary citizen. The earliest ‘ Ministry of Foreign Affairs’ 
lasted but two years, and the second one only fifty days ; both the 
name and its implications were objected to. Thomas Jefferson 
strove in vain to get the Powers interested in the affairs of the 
infant republic—even offering free sites for Legations in Sixteenth 
Street, Washington. Even when the State Department took 
permanent form, it was the Government’s general drudge, occupied 
with the census, as well as with patents, copyrights and even 
weights and measures! To-day it takes precedence of all the 
other Ministries ; and in the event of both the President and his 
‘ Vice’ dying in office, it is the State Secretary who would auto- 
matically occupy the White House as Chief Executive of the 
United States. 

Long ago the lofty ideals of Woodrow Wilson were abandoned 
for the common sense of Calvin Coolidge, who, in a memorable 
speech, declared: ‘ Our first duty is to Ourselves.’ It will take 
some time for the new ferment I have here described to make 
Americans ‘ internationally minded’ and to convince them that 
the two hemispheres are really one in the vast complex of world- 
economics. But when that process is complete, the nightmare of 
Reparations and War Debts, which, as Sir Henry Strakosch has 
shown in his masterly survey, has affected 1,200,000,000 people 
all over the globe, will belong to the dismal past, which an 
instructed American democracy may well recall with wonder and 
regret. 

Wa. GEo. Fitz-GERALD. 
(Ignatius Phayre.) 





A YEAR OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC 


THE Spanish Republic has not been a success. Greeted with 
goodwill alike by foreign Powers and by the optimistic mood of 
the Spanish people, who had been beguiled by their promises, the 
Republican leaders can lay the blame on no one but themselves. 
The moment for their experiment was ill-chosen ; an economic 
crisis was upon the world, but Spain had hardly felt it. Provided 
that there was confidence and stability, such as there was until 
some months after the fall of Primo de Rivera, there was no 
reason why Spain should not continue to develop ; she provided 
a promising field for foreign capital : a rapid change in the spirit 
of her people, and in the modes of living, had roused her from her 
backwardness. The threat of anarchy had been removed : in the 
banks there was a strong reserve of gold; and at the head of 
affairs, a guarantee of continuity, was the astute, enterprising and 
experienced sovereign, who at the beginning of 1931 had gathered 
round him the ablest men of the old parliamentary tradition. 
Such was the situation at the beginning of April 1931. In 
a day’s voting all was changed. Impressed by the intensive 
propaganda, and the alluring promises, of a party who were still 
revolutionaries, reacting against the salutary discipline which had 
saved them from anarchy seven years before, a large number of 
people, especially in the towns, voted in the elections for local 
government against the supporters of the monarchy. That there 
was a majority in the whole country in their favour is far from 
likely. The most acute observers in Spain before the revolution 
were convinced that the monarchy was secure’; but elections in 
Spain have always been corrupt, and there is every probability 
that in this case the conspirators had won the sympathies of those 
appointed to count the votes. The numbers of the voting as a 
whole have never been published, a fact which is sufficient 
evidence that the vote was predominantly monarchical. But 
wherever Monarchists were elected, the ballot was declared 
invalid, and thevelectors were ordered to vote again. In the 
meantime the vote in the big towns, aided by the yelling of 
excited mobs, had been accepted as decisive. The army and the 
civil guard had wavered in their allegiance, the King had pro- 
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visionally abrogated his powers, and the Republicans had taken 
charge. That is just over a year ago. 

What has happ-ned since? The parliamentary elections 
which were to have been held almost immediately were delayed. 
When they took place, the voting was almost all in favour of a 
mild socialism ; hardly a single Monarchist was elected, and after 
a long discussion (it lasted four months) the Parliament passed a 
new constitution in accordance with the current ideas of socialism. 
Spain was declared a republic of workers, the Church was dis- 
established, the religious orders dissolved ; meanwhile the pro- 
visional Government, assuming dictatorial powers, had passed 
very sweeping decrees. The King’s property had been con- 
fiscated, the army was reduced by half, and a sweeping change 
was ordered in education. At last a sweeping change in the Civil 
_ Service was decreed. But in reality the administrative changes 
were slight ; things went on very much the same as before in all 
Government departments. The change had been artificial, and 
was met by people who shrugged their shoulders. The ideas of 
general liberty were forgotten, and it was soon made clear that 
the one idea of the new régime was to ‘ save the republic ’ at any 
cost. The censorship of the Press was so rigid that any criticism 
of the Republican policy meant immediate suspension ; pro- 
minent clergy, suspected of a power to give a moral lead to the 
people, were deported without trial. It was soon noticed that in 
a short time the provisional Government was the most absolute 
dictatorship Spain had known ; and yet, in spite of its arbitrary 
methods, it could not maintain order, even by firing on the 
people, as, in defiance of the standards set by the dictatorship, it 
did not scruple todo! The police and troops, however, under its 
orders were seen to stand idly by while a small mob, headed by 
foreign Communists, set fire not only to churches, but to free 
schools, to libraries, to historical manuscripts, and to a technical 
college, on the excuse that these institutions of charity and learn- 
ing were under the control of priests or of nuns. Why the Govern- 
ment adopted this attitude we shall see later. At the revolution 
there were not only anti-clerical riots, there were general out- 
breaks of carnal immorality; strikes and disorder have spread 
through all parts of the country, and in their train, as is inevitable, 
there has been a rapid decline of every kind of business. The 
tourist trade was first hit : since the revolution few travellers have 
entered the country, and even those who remained fled at the riots 
and incendiarism of last May. The large numbers in Madrid who 
depended on either the King’s bounty or the social life of the 
Court next felt the pinch. The book trade suffered next ; then, 
by suspension, the leading newspapers. Then the lack of con- 
fidence, accentuated by the inevitable reactions of the peseta to 
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riot and disorder, spread through the whole business world, and 
in a country where the masses have always lived in poverty work 
became scarcer than ever and privation acute. The cynicism, 
which fought with hope in the summer, spread a general feeling of 
bitterness in the winter, and of those who in the excess of their 
impatience voted against the monarchy last April two-thirds 
would undoubtedly go far to restore the monarchy to-day. The 
force behind the republic to-day is a small minority whose leaders 
rule ruthlessly in defiance, not only of the national traditions, but 
of those ideals of liberty which are general in the Western world. 
Led by fanatical extremists, who are out of touch with business 
conditions, they are reducing Spain to the state of Russia by 
renewing in the interests of paganism the most contemptible 
tyrannies of the long-abandoned Inquisition. 

Spain is undoubtedly unhappy ; the Republicans are unequal 
to their task. But what is the alternative ? Is there a way out ? 
Such questions depend on two things: one is obviously the 
position of the monarchy ; the other is the influence of the Church. 
For nowhere in Europe has the bond between Church and State 
been closer than it was under the monarchy in Spain. Many a 
Spaniard will tell you that Church and monarchy are the same 
thing. For centuries the sovereigns have taken strong steps to 
safeguard for the Spanish Church its privileges—privileges which 
until lately were exclusive and are still peculiar. It was not until 
1925 that it was found possible to open an Anglican church in 
Madrid except in the grounds of the British Embassy. The 
Catholic Church alone was recognised by the State, which used 
its authority to enforce, not only religious teaching in the schools, 
but also church parades in the army, and to impede the worship, 
rare as that was, of other denominations. Even on civil servants, 
and among them university professors, the discipline pressed hard, 
and even until recent times a scientist might be in danger of losing 
his chair if his views on the Flood were to cause misgiving in a 
bishop. Civil and military governors were obliged officially to 
attend church services ; religious orders were placed beyond the 
jurisdiction of the State, and exempted from taxation ; and all 
secular priests were paid a small stipend by the Government. Such 
was the establishment that the kings were expected to maintain as 
the appanage of Catholic majesty. And it was believed that in 
return the clergy were all strong monarchists: the Catholic Church 
has, of course, no theoretical preference for monarchy, but her 
ethics do insist that her people are bound to respect order in 
civil society, and that order in more than one place in the New 
Testament is specifically associated with the name of the king. 

The system has been by no means uncongenial to the tradi- 
tional temper of the Spanish people, though the classes confer on 
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easy terms and know little of discipline. There was never any 
popular movement against the Inquisition, which was a public 
rather than an ecclesiastical institution. Its abolition as a result 
of the Bonaparte invasion was widely resented, and, though the 
abolition was ratified by the Cortes of Cadiz in 1812, more than a 
third voted in its favour. The Spanish king on his return to 
Madrid in 1814 was greeted with cries of ‘ Long live the Inquisi- 
tion,’ and he would doubtless have restored it but for the insistence 
of the British allies to whom he owed his throne. But meanwhile 
the doctrines of the French Revolution had been permeating 
Spain, and there was a rapid spread of freemasonry, the free- 
masonry of the Grand Orient which is independent of belief in 
a Supreme Being. Although, as far as can be ascertained, there 
is no absolute clash between the principles of the Grand Orient 
and those of the Catholic Church, the masons undoubtedly 
resented the exclusive doctrines and practice of the Church, and 
the Church has always forbidden her members to enter secret 
societies. From 1814 the leaders of the Liberal movement 
against absolute monarchy came out of the lodges and used them, 
In the Constitution of 1836 they insisted on the expulsion from 
Spain of all monks and nuns who were not engaged in teaching. 
Two years before, in a rising in Madrid, eighty friars were assassi- 
nated, some at the very altars. From 1836 to 1856 the religious 
orders were not recognised in Spain, and their properties were in 
the possession of the State. In 1856, however, the sale of their 
properties was forbidden. The Queen Mother exchanged visits 
with Pius IX. in Rome, and established the Concordat which is 
still in force. According to this the Church was fully confirmed 
by the State in its ancient privileges ; but the only religious orders 
permitted to return were the Lazarists, who care for the poor, the 
Oratorians, whose work is educational and social, and in each 
diocese one other order. The final clause was a loophole through 
which all the orders, including the Jesuits, returned in full force, 
took possession of all their properties and acquired new ones. 
From that time on the Church increased, and has since maintained, 
its force. In Spain at the present time there are upwards of 
10,000 friars and monks and 37,000 nuns, and the parochial clergy 
do not fall short of 30,000. These figures do not amount to more 
than -4 per cent. of the population. 

All these, secular clergy and members of the orders, have of. 
course come from the ordinary family life of the people. As 
Don Alejandro Lerroux, the free-thinking Foreign Minister, 
declared in August at Valladolid, Spain is still undoubtedly a 
country which Catholicism pervades. It is, in fact, beyond 
comparison the most clerical, and also the most religious, country 
in Europe. And there is no part of it which is not religious. In 
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Barcelona, Valencia, and Seville, where Communism is particularly 
strong, the great majority of the population attends church on 
Sunday as they do in hardly any other great city in Europe, and 
the churches are frequented on every day in the week. Before the 
more popular shrines, such as the Virgen de los Desamparados 
in Valencia, the floor is crowded all day. During the past year 
pilgrimages of 1000 at a time have been going up at the rate of 
three or four a week to the Benedictine monastery at Montserrat. 
In May people were passing on every holiday in a continual stream 
before the Sacred Pillar at Saragossa, and in Madrid on May 10, 
the day that seven religious houses and the great churches beside 
them were destroyed by an incendiary gang, the churches were 
all filled again and again, as they were filled to overflowing four 
days later for the Feast of the Ascension. 

In the great city churches the worship has a baroque splendour 
which rivals, and in many cases outdoes, that of Rome itself. 
But, though the simple worship of the villages—in which the bulk 
of Spain’s population still lives—is less striking as a spectacle, one 
cannot long remain in a village without seeing that practically 
every inhabitant is accustomed to go to church. I have on 
several occasions been told by the parish priest that his 
parishioners are all a happy family, that they all believe, and 
that not one ever marries except in church or dies without the 
last sacraments. I never found any argument against such 
contentions. And while the general acquiescence in religion 
marks off the majority from the habits of, say, France or Germany, 
there is also a large number whose devotion is obviously fervent. 
It is by no means uncommon for a party of men to spend the 
whole night in vigil once a month. Not only do large numbers 
receive day by day the Holy Communion, but they remain 
absorbed in a collected prayer which no one could possibly confuse 
with conventional attendance at a ritual act. 

Then how explain the burning of churches, or anti-clerical 
legislation ? For it will be recalled that during that time not only 
were the seven religious houses burnt in Madrid, but three in 
Valencia, three in Seville, one at El Ferrol, and that on one day 
every one of the thirty-two churches in Malaga, and also the 
bishop’s palace with its archives, were destroyed by arson, and 
the bishop himself was forced to flee. For anyone who has 
watched Spanish history the contradiction is not incompre- 
hensible. Between the masses of the people and the masonic 
intellectuals who are now in power in Spain, and who have always 
been associated with the Liberal development, a great gulf is 
fixed. Those intellectuals are not only in power at present. 
They also control most of the newspapers, they have long domi- 
nated the universities—where they have their pupils with them— 
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and they have combined in the Government with the Socialists, 
Furthermore, as we have seen, the present Government was, 
until a year ago, a body of conspirators whose object of revolution 
was opposed not only by the traditions but by the principles of 
the Spanish Church. And, taking help wherever they could find 
it, they made a temporary pact with the extremists, who were 
under the influence and took the pay of Moscow. It was those 
extremists who took advantage of an orderly Royalist demon- 
stration on May 9 to riot. A small band of some fifty youths had 
been schooled by Communists in the work of arson ; this band, 
carrying out a pre-arranged plan, accomplished the destructive 
work of the riot. They burnt not only churches, not only the 
body of St. Francis Borgia, not only the best collection of historical 
reviews in Spain, with the manuscripts of the last president of the 
Historical Academy embodying researches of twenty years, but 
also the biggest engineering college in Spain, and a large school 
in a poor quarter with the words ‘ Free Instruction’? written over 
its door. Small as the body of rioters were, the Government did 
nothing to impede them ; nor has it punished them since. 

Why not ? On this subject I have had the privilege of ques- 
tioning the Foreign Minister, the Minister of Justice, and other 
high officials. The Foreign Minister answered that greater 
damage had been done to churches in Barcelona in 1909 than in 
Madrid in 1931, and expressed a hope that the Spaniards were, in 
spite of everything, more orderly than they used to be. He did 
not refer to Malaga. The Minister for Justice, when asked if the 
Government was not unfriendly to the rioters, answered that such 
a question was an insult to a member of a civilised Government. 
I then asked him how otherwise it would have been possible for 
such a small group to do so much harm in the presence of a strong 
force of police. He told me that I had been very ill-informed. 
But I was not ill-informed. Pablo Rada, the friend and mechanic 
of the revolutionary Franco, who was then Air Minister (though 
afterwards arrested), was active among the incendiaries. Indeed, 
the Home Minister in a speech a few days afterwards said that 
the Government had been too divided to act, and that he regretted 
that the Catholics had been so supine. Not one of them, in fact, 
raised a finger in defence of their schools or altars, and the week 
following in Barcelona nuns and friars, grotesquely disguised in 
lay clothes, scuttled from their convents, no one pursuing. Spain, 
who was once proud to call herself the standard-bearer of the Holy 
See, has no longer the discipline or daring of a Church militant. 

One is told that this is a very good thing for the Church itself ; 
that passions thus, after their ebullition, are calmed without 
succeeding bitterness ; that on May 10 the Spaniards, who like 

? In Spanish, naturally. 
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fireworks even in the daytime, had a superb bonfire ; and that the 
anti-clericals relieved their feelings in a way that gave gratification 
to the urban masses. Sefior Alomar, the Ambassador to the 
Vatican, pointed out to me that no lives were lost, and favourably 
compared the convent burning with an auto-da-fé. Don Salvador 
de Madariaga, on the other hand, arriving fresh from Oxford, 
facetiously regretted that the inmates of the convents had not been 
roasted alive inside. But Spaniards on both sides allow themselves 
thetorical outbursts on what is known in Spain as the religious 
question. When Canalejas in 1911 worked out with the King a 
number of reasonable reforms, he was compared by the ladies of 
Seville to Diocletian, and the chapter of Toledo Cathedral accused 
Don Alfonso himself of ‘ shameless persecution of the Church of 
Christ.’ The next year a Eucharistic Congress was held in Madrid. 
This was denounced by Don Melquides Alvarez as ‘a brutal 
outburst of the reactionary and fanatical force of clericalism.’ 
More significant than the burnings in Madrid were those in 
Malaga. There, with all the parish churches destroyed, no priest 
dare show himself on Ascension Day. The explanation of the 
Malaga outrage is that Van Diirckem, a Communist agent from 
Holland, purporting to be a journalist, who had actually been 
expelled from Spain by the Berenguer Government, had returned 
to carry out his riot in connivance with the civil governor placed 
there by the revolution. The governor, who greeted the flames 
with cries of ‘ Viva la Republica,’ was rapidly removed by the 
Home Minister, Don Miguel Maura, as the philosopher Ortega 
Gasset was compelled to resign at Madrid after his refusal to take 
action in defence of Church property. The Government, after its 
one experiment in tolerating anti-clerical riot, certainly saw the 
foolishness of such a course. Sefior Lerroux said to me that that 
sort of thing would not occur again. Yet a few months later 
deputies shouted in the Cortes, amidst wild applause, that if they 
could not disband the religious orders they would burn every 
house they possessed. And all this time relations with the Holy 
See have been maintained! The Government never forgot the 
warning that Clemenceau gave to a Liberal premier in Spain that to 
break with the Vatican turned out to be a foolish plan for France. 
The provisional Government’s present plan, if it frees soldiers 
or civil servants from an intolerable formality, will do much good, 
though on points where in other countries there could not be a 
moment of discussion the Spanish bishops united to protest, 
Parents, however, are still given a choice whether their children 
receive religious instruction, and the immense majority insist on 
having it. The State has declared that within two years it will 
cease to pay the parish priests their stipend of 1400 pesetas, or 
£28, a year; and, though the Jesuits are disbanded, the other 
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religious orders are going quietly on with their work. So 
of these are engaged in teaching, or in the care of the sick poor, 
that to apply the rule generally was obviously absurd. But, even 
if they have no further justification than study or spiritual 
exercises, it is difficult to see how a Liberal Government, pledged 
to religious toleration, can forbid it, especially in view of the 
excellent work which priests have been doing in recent years on 
the Spanish classics. It is said by the opponents of the friars 
and nuns both that they compete unfairly with secular employ- 
ment and that they do nothing. Both charges cannot be true, 
and it would be difficult to prove either. The place of religion in 
the heart of the Spanish people is the same as ever; what has 
changed is its militance. But while the spirit of Navarre and the 
Basque Provinces is as fervent as it is now, and their energy so 
enterprising, they would swiftly atone for any damage done by 
Communists to the life of the Church. In the obscure position of 
Spanish politics to-day, with the Conservatives organising and the 
provisional Government becoming daily more divided and more 
unpopular in the tightening economic strain, the Church is 
obviously not in danger. It is, on the other hand, a guarantee 
of social stability ; for in their conflict with the Church the 
Republicans have undoubtedly weakened their position. 

It is another point whether the monarchy is strengthened to the 
same extent. The economic situation has provoked a general 
feeling against the Government—for Governments always get the 
credit of the economic situation. Far from realising the promises 
with which they were beguiled, the people, as we saw, are facing 
penury. The masses therefore look back towards the monarchy, 
and especially the dictatorship, as a time when things went well. 
King Alfonso has become a symbol of better times—gone by and, 
as they hope, yet again to come. His position is strengthened by 
the fact that, though every possible effort has been made to bring 
a case against him, his adversaries have succeeded in proving 
nothing. In fact, it becomes exceedingly difficult to explain how 
King Alfonso lost his popularity. He certainly did not lose it by 
accepting Primo de Rivera, for that was what Spain wanted ; and 
he did not lose it by letting Primo go, for as the crisis passed the 
Spaniards wanted a freer rein. Even at the time of the Revolu- 
tion he did not lose the sympathy of the people as a whole. The 
plea that he was a tyrant was too fantastic for anyone who knew 
Spain to take seriously. A juster accusation, though it was never 
framed, would have been that he was an opportunist. He con- 
centrated his prodigious skill in meeting situations as they arose. 
The consequence was that he beat the politicians at their own 
game, a thing they did not easily forgive ; and another conse- 
quence, graver still, was that no one knew what his own policy 
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was, or what could be his principles. Everybody he met, from 
republicans to patricians, from atheists to cardinals, he seemed to 
meet on their own ground ; it meant a temporary triumph, but 
as time went on he became distrusted by them all. They became 
linked together in one of the closest bonds men know—the bond 
of instinctive self-defence which men set up against something or 
someone they feel is too clever for them. A king and queen 
can make their unique position a bond of sympathy with their 
subjects: their heart becomes their people’s heart ; otherwise 
the crown is indeed a lonely splendour, and King Alfonso voyaged 
through seas of thought where no ship followed him. 

It is said that he cut himself off from intellectuals; the 
accusation is untrue if it is meant that he did not meet intellectuals 
or invite them to the Court. He knew everyone of intellectual 
importance in every part of Spain. As years went on and he 
passed forty, he seemed, it is true, to be more at home with 
aristocrats and sportsmen than with thinkers ; but in the formulas 
of kingly graciousness he never failed, and, no matter how far he 
might have lost the approval of professors or journalists, those 
who came most in contact with him were devoted to him, whether 
they were old-fashioned mountaineers, palace retainers, young 
politicians, or leaders of cosmopolitan culture like the Duke of 
Alba and Marquess Merry del Val. 

The weakness of Don Alfonso’s position was not a thing he 
could have conquered by all the skill in the world. It is inherent 
in the history of his country and his crown, as I have endeavoured 
to show elsewhere.! It goes back to the Peninsular War. In 
that war England allied herself with the reactionary party, the 
party behind the Inquisition, in order to defeat the programme of 
ordered liberty which Napoleon designed for Spain. As a result 
of Wellington’s campaigns a tyrant was placed upon the throne, 
and the supporters of the Inquisition were encouraged. But the 
nineteenth century was not an age for reactionaries. The idea of 
sacred authority had to give place to individual talent; and 
society found its instinctive craving for well-being and comfort 
identified with the Liberal activities of freemasonry in opposition 
to the ancient order supported by, and often identified with, the 
Catholic Church. It was the genius of Napoleon to combine the 
two ; but the result of the Peninsular War was to rob Spain of the 
benefits Napoleon offered it. The result has been a tug of more 
than a hundred years between conservative catholicism, nourished 
to unusual vitality by the Oriental temper of the Spanish people, 
and those of anti-clerical democracy. The result has been that 
the universities, the newspapers, the professional men, the men 


1 Spain’s Uncertain Crown, by Robert Sencourt. (Benn’s: London, April 
1932. 21s.) 
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whose temperaments, or whose sexual inclinations, have brought 
them into conflict with the ritual and moral discipline associated 
by the Church with her doctrines of grace—all such men have 
been in conflict with the Church, with the army, and with every 
conservative tradition of the crown. 

Added to this there has been not only a Labour movement, 
but a strong tendency towards violent anarchy at the same time 
as there has been throughout the country a social habit of personal 
equality, and a lack of co-ordinated discipline unknown except 
where the Spanish language is spoken. This it is which makes 
the Spanish at once so charming to meet and so hard to govern. 
It explains why the decrees of the republic—often, like those of 
the dictatorship, excellent—have been for the most part a dead 
letter. There is no cure but the long work of a training of 
disciplined education for the people, a cure which the present 
rulers would obviously be the very last to offer. Indeed, the 
year’s history shows that, in spite of the violence with which they 
have restrained both monarchy and Communism, they have little 
sense of the value of order. It was on the wave of anarchical 
speeches in the Cortes, the speeches which threatened again to 
set fire to the churches unless the Government deprived religion 
of liberty, that Don Miguel Maura was forced to resign, and Sefior 
Alcal4 Zamora gave way to Sefior Azafia. Seiior Alcala Zamora, 
though he had a stentorian voice, a warm heart and a genial 
presence, was a man of no particular ability, and in fact as a 
Liberal Minister had been forced to resign on account of his 
incompetence. His successor, who had received the education 
of the upper middle class, and was by profession a civil servant, 
has an endowment of volcanic force and a greater sense of 
efficiency ; in fact, a certain power of uncompromising action, asis 
shown alike in his exile of Communists and his persecution of the 
Catholics in Navarre. But his temper is too much that of a 
tyrant, and, though his decrees are sane, he evidently lacks the 
force to work out and apply his schemes as a whole. 

In these circumstances it is natural that many should turn for 
leadership to the shrewd veteran of republicanism, Lerroux. He 
has borne the burden and heat of the day ; he is reasonable and 
experienced, and his instincts are more logically liberal. Although 
he did not offer to resign with Miguel Maura in defence of liberty 
for the Church, he is not, like Azafia, a man who will apply the 
methods of inquisition in support of atheism. We may yet see 
the gratification of Lerroux’s openly expressed ambition—to be 
President or Prime Minister of Spain. He would be a good one. 
While the country as a whole looks back with more and more 
sympathy to the King, there is no immediate chance for him to 
return. Madrid and the newspapers, when they criticise the 
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extreme left, talk rather of Lerroux. In the meantime, the 
republic is so obviously afraid of monarchism that it can afford to 
forego no tyranny. This policy, as long as it keeps with it (as 
for the present it must keep) the newspapers of the capital, 
lengthens the life of the republic. 

Yet without the monarchy, what hope is there for Spain? It 
is in the long run, on the organisation of a sound monarchical 
tradition that the country must depend; but the chances are 
that it can attain to that only when its troubles have forced it to 
accept a new dictatorship. There is at present no sign of a 
possible dictator ; and the army, like the civil guard, has not yet 
transferred its allegiance from the republic. 

Can the Monarchists take the long view and use the time and 
resources available to organise ? The question remains with the 
King. Although he never aimed at personal rule, and refrained 
from any attempt at usurping the functions of his Ministers, he is 
still the centre of the great movement towards reorganisation 
which Spain has made since his accession to power. Many of his 
old privileges are gone for ever; and whatever results, Spain, 
when she escapes from the constraint of the present régime, will 
long for freedom. The difficulty caused by parties which look 
upon one another not as alternatives but as revolutionaries is not 
one to be got over lightly ; and the present holders of power, by 
concentrating their efforts, not on constitutional reform, but on 
revolution and on maintaining in power a form of government 
which broke with tradition and which has now become unpopular, 
have done a hurt to Spain which can be set right only by fresh 
upheavals. There is therefore little prospect of liberal govern- 
ment, with free expression of opinion, being possible in the 
country. Spain’s only example is that now offered her by England, 
where not a single dominant personality, but a congress of 
opinions, has been given a free hand to meet emergencies as they 
arise. In a world of economic crisis, influenced by subversive 
propaganda, the parliamentary ideals of the nineteenth century, 
with their licence in experiment, are too cruel to the masses of 
Spain. The people no longer want republics as such; self- 
government no longer interests them. What they need is a strong 
and just efficiency to guarantee them work and maintenance. It 
is for King Alfonso and his supporters to prepare along such lines 
a new body of leaders who will give to his country the safeguard 
of her traditional virtues, and to capital and organisation an 
invitation to carry on in Spain the great work done there during 
Don Alfonso’s twenty-nine years of rule—now foolishly inter- 
rupted by men who could agitate, but evidently cannot govern. 

R. E. GorRDON GEORGE. 


(Robert Sencourt.) 
Vou. CXI-—No. 663 PP 
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FARMING ILLS AND COMPULSORY 
MARKETING 


YEARS ago, in the opening stages of his tariff campaign, Mr. 
Chamberlain said to my friend Professor Hewins that he was 
confident that they would sweep the whole country. ‘ Possibly,’ 
replied Hewins, ‘ with the exception of East Anglia.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘ there it is necessary to convert every man 
separately.’ Probably the most individualist of all East Anglians 
are the farmers, but this characteristic is not confined to East 
Anglian agriculturists ; it is more or less common to all farmers. 
Just as agriculture has been the last of all the industries to be 
affected by science, not always through the farmers’ fault, so has 
the idea of co-operative selling penetrated more slowly into 
agricultural circles than into those of other industries. (Co- 
operative buying, indeed, has been fairly successful, but in 
England at least co-operative selling, as in the case of some bacon 
factories, has not infrequently been looked on by the farmers as 
a means of getting rid of the inferior or less saleable residue of his 
produce, with disastrous results to the factory concerned. But 
if the idea of voluntary co-operative selling has caught on slowly, 
the idea of compulsory marketing has encountered far greater 
opposition. 

On no less than five occasions the executive of the National 
Farmers’ Union have refused to have anything to do with the 
recent Agricultural Marketing Act, which is based on compulsion. 
Many of the rank and file, however, have suffered too seriously 
of recent years to maintain indefinitely this laissez-faire attitude. 
The comparative impotence of the central body in negotiating 
with certain of the sugar-beet factories, and especially with the 
milk-selling agencies, has brought home to them the insufficiency 
of collective bargaining, without the accompaniment of some sort 
of coercion to prevent ‘ breakaways’ at critical moments. The 
most striking instance, however, of this weakness in voluntary 
bargaining has been in the hop industry. In this case, in spite of 
the help of an import duty on hops, the efforts of the original 
members of the pool, who at the outset numbered about 93 per 
cent. of the total producers, were nullified and finally ruined by 
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the unfair tactics of.a small minority who represented at the start 
only 7 per cent. of the producers with an acreage of only 2300 acres. 

It was with these object-lessons before them that at the last 
annual meeting of the Union the rank and file carried in the teeth 
of the executive a resolution to ask the Ministry of Agriculture to 
prepare a scheme for the compulsory marketing of milk under the 
Act of 1931. The struggle was a close one, ninety-seven voting in 
favour of the motion and ninety-four against. Curiously enough, 
the victory was incidentally due to the decision the week before 
of the Norfolk branch to send their proper contingent of delegates 
(seven). Those hard-bitten individualists had not only been 
converted to the idea of compulsory marketing, but had been so 
disgusted by the ‘ standpatting ’ attitude at headquarters that they 
had previously passed a resolution to boycott the meeting, and 
only at the last moment decided, after all, to send delegates who 
thus helped to turn the scale. The immediate result of the new 
departure in the policy of the National Farmers’ Union was, to 
quote the words of the Under-Secretary for Agriculture, Lord de 
la Warr, ‘ portentous.’ He spoke of it, indeed, as the opportunity 
of a lifetime. It facilitated the task of formulating an agricultural 
policy on constructive lines by the organisation of milk supplies 
at home with the necessary corollary of the control of milk imports 
from abroad, a policy not contained in the Act, but one which the 
recent election had given the Government a free hand to adopt 
if they thought fit. 

Quite apart from the very substantial minority who voted 
against the motion, it is probable, even with the majority, that 
failure to secure adequate terms for their milk supplies would by 
itself have been insufficient to win many of them over to com- 
pulsion, if their position, especially in the corn-growing and stock- 
raising districts, had not already become more or less desperate. 
The vertiginous drop in the value of agricultural produce, coupled 
with the fact that wages have either remained stable or suffered 
only a slight decrease, puts the whole thing in a nutshell. In 
October 1929 the agricultural index number was 42 above pre-war 
prices, in 1930 (same date) it was 29, in October 1931 it was only 
12 per cent. above, while wages, with a few small variations, have 
remained at 110 per cent. above their pre-war level. 

For the arable farmers the wheat quota is a ‘bull point,’ 
though very far from being in the nature of a gold mine. The 
Cambridge statistics of the cost of wheat-growing give a figure 
of £8 ros. an acre ; some critics, however, think that the amount 
is nearer {10. At the lower estimate the farmers will have to 
grow nearly four quarters an acre, and at the higher nearly four 
and a half, before they begin to make a profit. Moreover, as 
Mr. C. T. Joice has pointed out, the wheat that comes under the 
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scheme involves, what with the making the necessary manure, 
the sowing, harvesting, etc., the best part of two years before the 
crop can be sold for the farmer to see some of his money back, 
while he will have to wait practically another year before he 
receives the Government bonus, though advances may be made 
to growers at the end of 1932, by which time, and indeed 
long before, one fears many arable farmers will have ceased to 
exist. It is indeed a case, not of ‘jam to-morrow,’ but of the 
day after, and then of only a limited amount of jam as far as 
1931-2 is concerned. The scheme was unfortunately brought 
in so late that the time for autumn sowing was practically over, 
and in many counties the sowing of spring wheat is such a gamble 
that, even with the quota, the great majority of farmers will not 
sow it. As last year the wheat area was only 1,246,721 acres and 
the crop about 4,500,000 quarters, there seems little probability 
that the 1932 crop will do more than reach last year’s total. In 
any case, it will be far below the maximum of 6,000,000 quarters 
fixed by the quota. 

Apart from this deferred windfall, the arable farmer, strange 
as it may seem, is on the balance to-day actually worse off than 
when we went off the gold standard. It is true he is getting a 
little more for his wheat and oats and grinding barley (in the last 
two cases probably thanks to the import duty of 10 per cent.), 
but his malting barley has been largely unsaleable owing to the 
large falling off in the consumption of beer. Again, beef, mutton 
and pork, poultry and eggs are all lower, while the price he gets 
for his milk has once more slumped to Is. a gallon, and is substan- 
tially below last year’s level. On the other hand, the cost of his 
feeding-stuffs is up, and his artificial manures are more expensive. 
Even in such side-lines which the more enterprising farmers in 
search of a profit have developed of recent years, such as the 
growing of vegetables, many farmers have lost heavily. Here 
are some actual figures supplied me by one of the ablest farmers 
in Norfolk. He sent to London a truck of cabbages (18,000) 
which, deducting the cost of rail, commission, cutting, carting, 
etc., brought in a net sum of {1 17s. 6d., or at the rate of a farthing 
a cabbage, the average retail price being at least fourpence. An 
even more striking case has been given me by one of the largest 
farmers in Norfolk who was an early pioneer in these matters. 
He sent 13,400°cabbages to London and received even less than 
my first informant, the price working out, not at four cabbages, 
but thirteen cabbages, a penny. On another occasion he sent 
gooo which did not even clear the rail and commission charges. 

The extreme gravity of the case can be brought home in 
another fashion by giving instances of actual losses made in 
farming. I recently came across the case of a farmer coming 
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of good farming stock who in 1921 was worth {£18,000 ; he went 
out of the business at the end of last year with a deficit of £2500. 
Another farmer, again, belonging to a family of farmers, in occupa- 
tion of some of the best land in Norfolk, who went in for high 
farming and liberal stock-keeping, on a mere 230 acres dropped 
{2700 in three years. Moreover, these are no isolated instances. 
A local accountant has given me the following figures for 1931 : 
Of farms he has audited, on rro farms totalling 65,233 acres 
there was a loss of £70,350; on ten farms totalling 5150 acres, 
a profit of £1179. In these figures there is no allowance for 
living expenses or interest on capital. Another accountant has 
furnished me with even worse figures ; on ten farms totalling 
9561 acres there was a loss of £6402. These results are borne out 
by an investigation recently published by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Department of Agriculture into the economic condition of 
nearly 1000 farmers in the eastern and south midland counties, 
which shows that the general price level of farm produce would 
have to have been 18 per cent. higher in order to provide occupiers 
with 5 per cent. on their capital and allow them 50s. a week 
(scarcely more than the wages of a railway porter) for their own 
managerial and manual work. As for overdrafts, I have heard 
of one bank alone in a county town in which overdrafts to farmers 
amounted to over £750,000. 

These stupendous losses are easier to understand when one 
considers the numberless farmers who have dropped sums varying 
from {1 to £3 a head on the cost price of their cattle, or 5s. to 
even a {1 a head on the cost of their sheep, without reckoning 
anything for care or keep, which in the case of bullocks may mean 
anything from {5 to {10 a head. Pig-keeping has proved still 
more disastrous. People are going right out of the business and 
sending their breeding sows by the score to market. Cases have 
been given me of men who have lost on their pigs alone from {500 
up to even £1000, owing, no doubt, to the enormous imports of 
foreign bacon, which in three years have risen 34 per cent. from 
8,278,000 cwts. in 1929 to 9,191,000 cwts. in 1930, reaching 
11,133,000 in 193%. Most of this has come from Denmark, 
though, I understand, the Danish total is swollen by supplies 
originally despatched from Russia. Smallholders have been 
particularly hard hit. Formerly they looked to sugar-beet to 
make ends meet ; when that became less productive they turned 
to barley, and as their little lots of barley, even when not ruined 
by the rain, have been very difficult to sell this year, they have 
pinned their hopes on the animal whom the Irishman described 
as the ‘ gintleman ’ who pays ‘ the rint,’ and this year pigs, as I 
have pointed out, have been lower than they have been for years. 
In Norfolk arrears of rent are half as much again as this time last 
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year. Not a few smallholders, one fears, will be throwing up 
their holdings next Michaelmas, and yet there is no class in the 
country who is so deserving, or who works so hard and such long 
hours. Only the other day a smallholder told me he had been 
spreading all his manure by moonlight. It reminds one of the 
Italian emigrant in Argentina. 

The shrunken rent rolls of landlords tell a similar tale. One 
of the largest landowners in the best parts of Lincolnshire told a 
friend of mine he had managed to keep all his tenants, but only 
by making an abatement of 60 per cent. Others are indeed glad 
to allow the tenant to remain on rent free. In that way the land 
is kept in cultivation and the landlord has not to take over the 
‘covenants ’—the hay, roots, manure, etc., which means in the 
case of roots and manure a dead loss of hundreds of pounds if the 
farm remains unlet. Much of our light Norfolk land at present 
derelict, even if relet next autumn, will take years to bring back 
into full cultivation—one year’s weeds, seven years’ seeds! 
There are 17,000 acres to let in Norfolk alone ; in Lincolnshire it 
is still worse. At a recent meeting of Lincolnshire land agents 
one agent on an estate of 4500 acres stated he had only received 
since Michaelmas {2 5s. and had three farms of 687 acres to let. 
Another had 1700 acres to let and no prospect of getting tenants, 
Another had 940 acres still to let, having only let so far 65 acres; 
In a letter to the Press another agent wrote that he had received 
notice last Lady Day of sixteen farms, of which he has still eight 
to let, containing over 2400 acres with a rent roll of nearly £2000, 
while the tenant rights (covenants) probably come to £4000, 
Four of these vacant farms are in one parish—an appalling 
prospect for the workless labourer | 

It is indeed the labourer who, unless he is in work, is possibly 
the hardest hit of all. He has no dole to fall back on, but only 
some form of public assistance, which in Norfolk has taken the 
form of three days’ work on the road, for which he receives 18s. 
in place of the normal weekly wage of 30s. In the midst of all 
these political discussions it seems to me that his immediate plight 
has been largely lost sight of. Possibly things are not so bad 
elsewhere, but the figures for Norfolk are little short of appalling; 
In April 1930 the official numbers of unemployed were only 
thirty-seven ; in April 1931 they were 2368, having been about 
1700 in February. On February 27 of this year they were 2914, 
while on April 2 they were higher still (2948). Moreover, there 
is no doubt that many agricultural labourers, from a long-standing 
dislike of the Poor Law, have not applied for relief. Naturally, 
many farmers cannot pay their tithe, and the agitation against 
the Tithe Act of 1925 is growing. If things do not improve, or 
something is not done to relieve the tithepayer’s burden, the 
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position of the Church itself in country districts will be imperiled. 
In fact, we seem threatened, at least in East Anglia, with a general 
breakdown of the whole structure of rural life. The increasing 
number of workless labourers seems to indicate that the Govern- 
ment proposals have so far produced no immediate amelioration 
of the situation. As far as I can ascertain, it has not rendered the 
letting of vacant farms any easier, though I am free to admit 
there is a distinctly better prospect for those of us who can out- 
last what may truthfully be called the farmer’s année terrible. 

What has brought agriculture to its present desperate con- 
dition? There are many factors, some predominantly inter- 
national—mismanagement of the gold standard, world-wide 
over-production, high tariffs abroad, with their inevitable dump- 
ing, and the maldistribution of goods ofall kinds. They naturally 
interlock, but I will only deal with the last two as being those the 
Government proposals seek to rectify. 

England, which until last year was the only free trade 
country left in the world, has become the dumping ground of 
all the countries producing a surplus of wheat, barley, oats, meat, 
fruit and vegetables, that form the staple products of the land 
industry. It has been better for the foreigner to sell his surplus 
in our free market for what it would fetch than not to sell it at all. 
Moreover, the foreign producer has been often favoured by 
the lower standard of wages obtaining in this country, lighter 
rates and taxes, and cheaper transport rates. It costs more to 
send a ton of wheat from Northampton to London than to bring 
it to London from Buenos Aires. But this is not the worst: 
France and Germany have actually been giving a bounty on 
wheat and flour imported into this country, while Russia has 
deluged the market with cereals to be sold at any price. The 
English farmer has therefore been competing, not only against 
all other producers in the world, but in the case of Germany 
and France against farmers with the Government behind them, 
and in the case of Russia against the Government itself. The 
present wheat quota and the 10 per cent. duties on barley and 
oats make at least a beginning towards reducing the balance in 
favour of the British farmer. Even if the quota seems to us a 
rather cumbersome and expensive way of giving us assistance, 
we are not going to look that particular gift-horse in the mouth. 
On the other hand, the refusal of the Government to tax imported 
meat is a serious omission. It affects not only the arable districts, 
which need manure for their corn, but also the grazing districts, 
and, in fact, stock-raising generally throughout the country, 
and in the last resort the breeding of pedigree cattle, in which 
England stands supreme. There seems little doubt that meat 
to the farmer, on the whole, is much more important than wheat. 
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The Cambridge report already quoted points out that a 10 per 
cent. rise in feeding-stuffs would cancel the effect of a 30 per cent, 
rise in wheat, while in such a matter so closely connected with 
meat as dairy produce a 10 per cent. rise in dairy produce would 
be worth to the farmer the equivalent of nearly a 50 per cent. 
rise in wheat. Personally, I believe that in the long run some- 
thing will have to be done for beef and mutton, as, indeed, the 
Government have already suggested as feasible in the case of 
bacon. Possibly the Ottawa Conference may see my belief 
materialise. 

The maldistribution of commodities is a phenomenon common 
to all countries. It has recently caused a ‘ buyers’ strike’ in 
France. Sir Daniel Hall has attributed it to the retailers’ strangle- 
hold on the market. He also stated that nothing affected 
agriculture more at the present time than the enormous power 
that the retail trade exercised over the prices the consumer had 
to pay and over the extent to which the producer is allowed to 
produce. The origin of the evil dates from, and is due to, the war. 
In order to run its rationing schemes, the Government brought 
together, and rightly brought together, the traders in meat, 
bread and vegetables for the purpose of organising the distribution 
of our food supply, which everyone must admit was very fairly 
done. Hitherto the individual members of these groups had been 
in active competition with one another. But through being 
compelled by the Government to work together in the distribution 
of the nation’s food they have learnt the advantages to themselves 
of mutual co-operation over competition. Producer and con- 
sumer, on the other hand, are both suffering from the new condi- 
tion of things—one is often getting too little for his stuff, while 
the other is often paying too much. How great is the toll thus 
exacted by the middleman from the two parties is clearly revealed 
by the wide gap between the world wholesale and retail prices, 
which the increase in the retailer's overhead charges only partly 
accounts for. When I last looked at these figures they were 
respectively 5 per cent. below and 45 per cent. above pre-war 
levels. What is still more serious is that, having discovered the 
standing advantage of retailing a limited amount of produce for 
which there is a more or less ascertainable demand all the year 
round, the shopkeepers have ceased to interest themselves in 
helping the producer to’get rid of any increased production. In 
the olden days a bumper crop benefited producer and consumer 
alike. Now the simplest glut of the market, as we have seen 
in the case of vegetables quoted earlier, brings ruin to the 
producer. Formerly the retailer bought freely and cleared out 
his stock by marking down his prices. Now he buys a more 
or less fixed quantity regardless of the supply available, and 
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retails it more or less at fixed prices. A simple instance will put 
the thing in a nutshell. A year or two ago the wholesale price of 
potatoes fell to {1 a ton, yet the retail price worked out at £6 in 
the shops, even in Spalding, the centre of the potato country. 
The same disparity in prices appears in the case of other com- 
modities—wheat, meat, fruit and the like. Lack of space pre- 
vents my going more fully into the matter, but to those who 
desire fuller details I may perhaps be allowed to refer to a 
pamphlet I published a year ago.! Probably many of us in the 
retailers’ position would do likewise; but, as the Rural Recon- 
struction Association says,? the more intelligent middlemen are 
well aware of and profoundly dissatisfied with the present position, 
and, given the prospect of an increased turnover and assured 
sources of continuous supply, would desire to see things altered. 

The same Association has also published some interesting 
figures in this connexion. They estimate the total wholesale 
price of the produce sold off the land at somewhere about 
£200,000,000 a year and the corresponding cost of its distribution 
and conversion into food at about £300,000,000, or at {280,000,000 
if a conservative estimate is adopted. Were the distribution and 
conversion organised on a scientific basis, the cost should come to 
no more than {160,000,000. This leaves an available margin of 
£120,000,000, of which, it is estimated, two-thirds might go to 
the farmer and one-third to the retailer, the latter to be passed 
on to the consumer. The result would be a rise of price for the 
farmer of 40 per cent. and a reduction of 8 per cent. to the con- 
sumer. Incidentally, this extra gain would allow the farmer to 
raise the labourers’ wages from the present 30s. to {2 5s. or 
f210s. The whole thing hinges, however, on agricultural imports 
into the country being regulated and controlled. It is true the 
Marketing Act in itself does not do this, but the Government have 
already intimated, not only in respect to milk, as has been already 
indicated, but also to potatoes and bacon, that this necessary 
safeguard will accompany the working out of these particular 
schemes under the Marketing Act, though it is not clear whether 
they will apply it to all. 

Even if the estimates of the Rural Reconstruction Association 
turn out to be less rosy than they appear on paper, and the 
schemes themselves fail to fulfil entirely the expectations of the 
Government, it does seem to me highly impolitic for us farmers at 
the present time to do anything else than heartily co-operate with 
the Government in preparing and putting into force as speedily as 
possible schemes for all the main products of the industry. If we 


a The Agricultural Crisis and the Way Out. (Jarrolds, Norwich.) 
® The Organization of Marketing. (Rural Reconstruction Association, 65‘ 
Belgrave Road, S.W., 
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do not do this, the public may with every reason say that here is 
a real chance for organising agriculture on a scientific and paying 
basis, and the farmers are either turning it down or co-operating 
in a half-hearted fashion. Certainly the machinery of marketing 
is complicated—almost alarmingly complicated—to the average 
English mind. But goodwill and the determination to make 
things a success will carry us far, and even in the unlikely event 
of failure the blame cannot then be laid at our door. 

That the business is a complicated one is to be seen from the 
simple fact that the Government have issued a handbook in which 
no less than fifty-five pages are devoted to an explanation of the 
Act, while the Act itself, with its schedules and appendices, 
occupies another thirty-two pages. The introduction is devoted 
to showing that the Act is the natural and logical conclusion of 
the Agricultural Produce Acts of 1928-31, which dealt with the 
legal prescription and definition of grading the various farm 
products—beef, eggs, and the like—in order to introduce a regular 
system of standardisation, not only in the quality of the produce 
and such incidental factors as colour, weight, or size, but also in 
respect to containers, method of sampling, testing, packing and 
labelling. The result has been the creation of the National Mark, 
which has already had considerable success in respect to eggs, 
beef, dressed poultry, canned fruits, vegetables, etc. 

Up to this point the problem has been dealt with on voluntary 
lines, but it is now perfectly clear that compulsion, in the interest 
of the producer, distributor and consumer, can alone place 
marketing on a sound basis. The distributor is mainly interested 
in securing regular sources of supply on which he can arrange his 
business. The consumer is interested in making his purchases 
at a reasonable figure. The producer, however, is the most 
interested party of all, as only through a coherent marketing 
policy can he hope to get a stable and remunerative price for his 
produce. The failure, mentioned above, of the hop-growers, in 
spite of the vast majority of growers being members of the Central 
Selling Organisation, has shown that voluntary collective bargain- 
ing, however efficiently organised, is insufficient. On the other 

and, the demand for compulsion must in the first instance come 
from the majority of the purchasers of any specific article of 
produce. It would be useless, in fact, to try and coerce them 
against their will, but, once the demand is made, the Government 
alone, through the legal sanctions of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, can translate the demand into an effective reality. The 
producers themselves may submit a scheme, as the hop-growers 
and potato-growers are now proposing to do, through the 
National Farmers’ Union, or the Government may prepare one 
at the request of the producers, as in the case of milk, pigs, and 
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bacon, for which the Commissioners have not been appointed. 
The commodity organisation to be formed to carry out such 
schemes may be national or local, though, with the exception of 
such localised commodities like Stilton cheese, the great majority 
of schemes will probably be national. The ‘constituency,’ in 
any case, is to be the producing and not the consuming area; the 
regulation applies to the marketing of the produce supplied within 
the area of the scheme, and not to the sale of the same product if 
produced elsewhere. To take an instance: if a wool-growing 
scheme were produced for Kent only; a Kent farmer who had also 
a flock in Norfolk would be perfectly free to sell his Norfolk wool 
in Kent. The Act applies not only to all primary products, 
whether crops or stock, but also to all manufactured forms of 
human or animal foodstuffs or drink ; but a scheme to deal with 
such manufactured products would have to be submitted, say, in 
the case of milk, not by the milk-producers as such, but by the 
cheese-makers (whether farmers or manufacturers). 

Schemes, again, may deal with several products, like one 
dealing with apples and pears ; or with a single variety of a single 
product—for instance, one dealing with Bramley’s Seedling apples. 
This would not preclude a subsequent scheme for combining a 
single variety or commodity with other similar varieties or com- 
modities, if a case can be made out for such a joint scheme. A 
scheme may be submitted, as we have seen, by producers, or a 
model scheme prepared at their request by a Reorganisation 
Commission created for work of this kind. In the latter case the 
scheme can be amended or entirely rejected, if the producers 
think fit. In any case, the scheme submitted must be ‘ sub- 
stantially representative’ in the opinion of the Minister before 
being brought before Parliament. The carrying out of a scheme 
involves, as will be seen, so much labour that the Minister will be 
very chary of accepting a scheme without a very strong initial 
backing. Once the Minister has accepted it, the scheme is duly 
launched, and financial ways and means are provided by the 
Government in the shape of a short-term loan to carry it over the 
transitional or suspensory period, which includes notification in 
the papers, consideration by the Minister of objections and 
representations, involving possibly a public inquiry, submission 
to Parliament, the preparation of an electoral roll of producers 
and the holding of a poll; in which the majority of two-thirds of 
those voting, both in terms of members and of output, is necessary 
—failing which, the scheme is to be dropped. Marketing schemes 
are to be administered by boards of directors, elected by registered 
producers, and these directors may receive salaries. In Scotland 
an existing organisation can take the place of a board. Schemes 
can be amended, and even revoked and others substituted. To 
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finance the working of the board, producers will be liable to the 
extent of not more than 1 per cent. of their sales for the year, 
Three types of board are envisaged—trading boards, purely 
regulatory boards, and boards comprising both functions. Trad- 
ing boards may even go so far as to assist in the erection of a 
creamery or canning factory. Regulatory boards would deal with 
surpluses, the enforcement of regulations and gradings, and the 
prevention of over-production, and could serve as the necessary 
body to negotiate with manufacturers and distributors. The 
person who consumes his own produce or makes it into some- 
thing else does not come under the consideration of the board, 
because the scheme regulates sales, and not production. A 
jam-maker who grows his own fruit, for instance, would not 
come under a fruit marketing scheme. Boards can also effect 
bulk purchases of agricultural requisites for their ‘ constituency,’ 
but not of general supplies. They may assist education and 
research. One of their main functions will be to disseminate 
market intelligence, and for this they will have the right to 
obtain information from the producer. They can also borrow 
for long or short terms from a fund not exceeding £500,000 for 
England, and £125,000 for Scotland, on the recommendation of 
the agricultural trading facilities committees. 

Producers are protected by only registered producers having 
the right to sell, unregistered producers continuing to sell after a 
period of grace being liable to prosecution. Boards can frame 
rules for exceptions from registration in certain cases—for export, 
for instance. In other cases the board must prosecute. Further, 
safeguards are given to aggrieved producers by the provision in 
the scheme for arbitration and impartial investigation by the 
committee of investigation, who report to the Minister. Boards 
may pay compensation where the scheme operates to the dis- 
advantage of a producer. Powers are also given to boards to deal 
with the makers of evasive contracts, while safeguarding those of 
a bond fide nature during the suspensory interim. Consumers’ 
interests are looked after by a consumers’ committee, to which a 
single complainant can appeal. In fact, it will deal with domestic 
consumers, and not industrial; thus in the case of barley the 
complainant would not be the maltster, but the person who 
consumes ‘malt products.’ Above this committee is the com- 
mittee of investigation, already alluded to, who will report to the 
Minister on the findings of the consumers’ committee and on 
complaints from other sources—as from distributors, auctioneers 
or producers of some other agricultural produce. 

Mention has been made of the preparatory work, done by 
Marketing Reorganisation Commissions, of which there may be 
one or more for Great Britain, England, and Scotland, and even 
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more than one in each county, to deal with different products. 
Another very important side of their functions is to investigate 
cases where the operation of a scheme may be handicapped or 
frustrated by non-co-operation or organised opposition on the 
of manufacturers or distributors, or by lack of proper 
facilities for the disposal of a product, with the view of finding 
some common ground of agreement or discovering better means 
of distribution. They may even inquire into the conduct of a 
manufacturing or distributing industry dealing with or disposing 
of a particular regulated product, with a view of suggesting 
possible reorganisation, and in this case can take evidence on 
oath, and indeed from anyone, subject to parliamentary consent. 
The Minister can take cognisance of these suggestions and bring 
them to the notice of the industry concerned, but he cannot 
go further. None the less, such inquiries may be very fruitful, 
As the introduction says, manufacturers, market authorities, 
auctioneers, distributors, both wholesale and retail, have much 
theoretical knowledge in their own respective fields, and in 
collaboration with producers can render invaluable service in 
building up a more rational marketing system for the agricultural 
industry of the country. 
In conclusion, I would point out one supreme argument which 
I think should appeal to all farmers, and even to those who, like 
myself, feel very sore at the Government’s refusal to tide the 
industry over the terrible gap between now and the coming into 
operation of the quota and of the various marketing schemes, 
which will probably take still longer to materialise. When the 
organisation of the various branches of our industry is complete, 
those of us who survive will find ourselves thoroughly organised, 
not only for marketing, but also, if unfortunately the necessity 
arises, for putting forward as one solid unit our claims to receive 
full justice from the nation as one of the most important and vital 
branches of national industry. 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, 
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THE NEUTRON 


A CosMOLOGICAL DISCOVERY 


Dr. JAMES CHADWICK, F.R.S., the Assistant-Director of Research 
in Radioactivity in the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge, has 
discovered strong evidence for the existence of the ‘ neutron,’ an 
ultimate particle of about the same mass as the nucleus of a 
hydrogen atom, and of negligible electric charge. The importance 
of this discovery will be evident from a consideration of the 
properties of the other known sorts of ultimate particles. All 
matter is made of atoms of oxygen, iron, carbon, and about 
ninety other elementary substances. These atoms, in turn, are 
made of groups of two kinds of particles, electrons and protons. 
Electrons and protons are the ultimate particles of negative and 
positive electricity respectively. As these particles are actual 
bits of electricity they are highly charged electrically. In 
dimensions they are extremely small, for even an atom of oxygen 
or any other element is large compared with them. The common 
atoms consist of a nucleus containing a compact group of protons 
and electrons. This little group has an excess of protons, so it 
has a positive electric charge. For instance, the nucleus of the 
carbon atom contains twelve protons and six electrons, so it has 
a net positive charge of six units. The heaviest atom is that of 
the slightly radioactive heavy metal uranium. Its nucleus con- 
tains an excess of ninety-two protons, and therefore has a 
positive charge of ninety-two units. The high electric charge of 
the nucleus of the atom of a heavy element causes electrified 
particles which approach it to be deflected. No electrified 
particle could approach the nucleus of a heavy atom unless it 
had an enormous velocity, enormous even compared with that 
of the helium nuclei ejected from radioactive substances at one- 
fifteenth the velocity of light, or about 10,000 miles a second. 
The particles such as nuclei and electrons which constitute atoms 
are ali much smaller than atoms and all electrified. The atoms 
of common substances are small regions of space dotted with 
electrified particles or electrified spots, with far more spaciousness 
than particulate content, similar to the solar system, in which 
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the planets revolve around the sun in relatively distant orbits, 
with immense interplanetary spaces. The hollowness of atoms, 
and hence of matter, was first demonstrated by Lenard, who 
showed that electrons could pass through thin sheets of alu- 
minium without being deflected, which proved that they had 
passed through without hitting anything. As the number of 
layers of atoms in a thin sheet of aluminium is very large, the 
aluminium atom must be very spacious, or an electron would hit 
something or be deflected as it passed through a layer perhaps 
millions thick. 

The very small electrons, protons and atomic nuclei are all 
electrically charged. The smallest unit without a net charge is 
the immensely larger atom. Besides being immensely larger, a 
normal atom, say, of carbon, is much less stable. The carbon 
atom has a nucleus of charge six units, and six electrons revolve 
around the nucleus at great distances from it. These outer 
electrons cause the atom to be bounded by the size of their 
orbits, and as they are relatively distant from the nucleus they 
are not very tightly held. Suppose a carbon atom is propelled at 
high speed towards a sheet of aluminium. Its size is similar to 
that of the aluminium atoms ; it is far too large to be able to pass 
through, as the barrier is made of objects as big as itself. If the 
speed is increased so that it might force its way through, the 
carbon atom is too delicate to withstand the impact; in the 
collision with the atoms of the aluminium sheet it loses one or 
more of the electrons in its outer rings. 

The normal atom is far too large and delicate to succeed in 
penetrating other atoms. The very small particles which con- 
stitute atoms are all electrically charged, and react electrically 
with any charged particles which impinge on them. Charged 
particles, and especially the nuclei of atoms, could be approached 
only by other charged particles. The smallest neutral particles, 
which, owing to their neutrality, would have no electrical inter- 
action with atomic nuclei, are far too big and delicate to collide 
instructively with atomic nuclei. No neutral particle of size 
similar to that of the electrons, protons, and nuclei was known. 
Such a particle, being without sensible electric charge, would 
have remarkable properties in its interactions with electrons and 
protons and nuclei, because there would be no electrical factor 
in these interactions. These would be most important in collisions 
with heavy atomic nuclei. For instance, the uranium nucleus 
has an electric charge of ninety-two units, so it repels an approach- 
ing proton ninety-two times as powerfully as a single proton 
would repel the approaching proton. If the approaching proton 
could be divested of its charge, its ability to reach and penetrate 
the heavy nucleus would be greatly increased, but its charge 
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prevents it, and prevents knowledge of the structure of heavy 
nuclei from being obtained in this fashion. As the present theory 
of the structure of the atom was deduced from studies of the 
collisions of ultimate particles, the seriousness of this limitation 
is evident. Unless an uncharged particle of the same size and 
stability as electrons, protons, and nuclei is discovered, the 
structure of the larger atomic nuclei, such as those of iron, will 
prove very difficult, if not impossible, to investigate by collision 
methods. These methods, which have proved so powerful in 
establishing the modern conceptions of the atom, will not be 
available for investigating the structure of the nuclei of the 
atoms of many of those substances most useful in industry and 
civilisation. 

This argument shows the value of a neutral particle of 
electronic size as an agent of investigation. Such a ‘ neutron’ 
would have other qualities of equal importance and more direct 
philosophic interest. As the simplest sort of neutron would be 
conceived as a close combination of a proton and an electron 
whose electric charges neutralised each other, it would represent 
the first step in the building of the elements out of the funda- 
mental constituents of matter, electrons, and protons. The 
neutron would have a cosmological interest of the first order. 
More will be said of the properties of the neutron presently. We 
will now consider the experiments which directly led to Dr. 
Chadwick’s hypothesis. In a sense, the whole of a branch of 
science is behind any particular advance in that branch, but, 
neglecting for a moment the general science of experimental 
atomic physics, we will start from the experiments of Professor 
Bothe, of Giessen. He was engaged in studying the nature of 
the rays excited in the metal beryllium when it is bombarded by 
particles ejected from the radioactive substance polonium. There 
is a large literature on this sort of experiment. It is interesting 
to recall that Dr. Chadwick made very important discoveries in 
this field of research as early as 1912, when he was twenty-one 
years old and one of Lord Rutherford’s research students at 
Manchester. He discovered that the nuclei of atoms, when 
struck by very fast electrons or alpha particles (the nuclei of 
helium atoms are named alpha particles; they are ejected at 
enormous speed when the nuclei of certain radioactive atoms 
disintegrate), emit wave-radiations. The nuclei behaved some- 
what as if they resembled a bell, which when struck vibrates and 
starts a wave-radiation in the surrounding air. The wave- 
radiation emitted by struck atomic nuclei resembles X-rays, but 
is more penetrating. It is described as a gamma radiation 
because it resembles the wave-radiations emitted besides electrons 
and alpha particles in certain radioactive disintegrations. When 
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the radiations from radioactive substances were first elucidated 
they were found to be of three sorts, and consequently named 
alpha, beta, and gamma radiations. Subsequently the alpha rays 
proved to be nuclei of helium atoms, the beta rays were electrons, 
and the gamma rays resembled X-rays, but were more penetrating. 
When atomic nuclei are bombarded by alpha particles they may 
emit particles besides waves. This was the substance of Lord 
Rutherford’s famous method of the artificial disintegration of 
atoms. He showed that the nuclei of the atoms of aluminium 
and other light elements emitted particles when struck by fast 
alpha particles, that they had been artificially disintegrated. He 
was unable to achieve similar results for the heavier elements 
for reasons already explained. The electric field around the 
nuclei of the heavier elements was too strong to allow the alpha 
particles to come within destructive range. 

When nuclei are struck by alpha particles they disintegrate 
or vibrate and emit wave-radiation. A study of the wave-radia- 
tion emitted suggests the character of the vibrations which 
produced them, and hence of the structure which vibrated. 
Knowledge of the structure of the nucleus is to be learned from 
the nature of the wave-radiation or gamma radiation which it 
emits. Similarly, the nature of the particles emitted during 
disintegration reveals something of the nuclear structure. In 
1930 Bothe and Becker found that the rays emitted by bom- 
barded beryllium atoms, though weak in intensity, were more 
penetrating than the wave-radiation emitted during various 
ordinary radioactive disintegration. This was remarkable, because 
boron and nitrogen and other light elements emit particles, 
namely protons, when disintegrated by bombardment, and 
particles are very much less penetrative than gamma wave- 
radiations. The penetrating power of rays is determined by the 
rate at which they are absorbed in passing through sheets of metal 
of standard thickness. Mme. Curie-Joliot, the daughter of Mme. 
Curie, and her husband, M. Joliot, started a careful study of the 
absorption of the radiation by matter; and Dr. Webster in 
England also worked at the problem. In these experiments a 
small disc bearing a quantity of polonium was used as the source 
of the alpha particles. Polonium (which was discovered by Mme. 
Curie and named by her after her native country) is specially 
suitable because it emits alpha particles only, and no electrons 
or gamma wave-radiations. Other radioactive substances emit 
more energetic alpha particles, but not in isolation, and the 

mixed rays produce effects much more difficult to elucidate. 
‘ Mme. Curie-Joliot and M. Joliot placed layers of material 
between the bombarded beryllium and an ionisation chamber, 


an apparatus which measures the intensity of the rays passing 
Vor. CXI—No. 663 2a 
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into it by measuring the number of electrons loosed from the 
atoms of the gas in the chamber by the entering rays. They 
discovered that if the material contained hydrogen, as, for 
example, paraffin wax, protons were knocked out of it. These 
passed forward into the ionisation chamber and produced what 
appeared at first to be a paradoxical effect, for the ionisation in 
the chamber increased when the barrier was placed in front of it, 
One would have expected the barrier to have reduced the 
ionising effect of the rays passing through it. If the rays had 
retained their character during their passage this would have 
been true, but they had struck some of the nuclei in the hydrogen 
atoms in the wax and knocked them forward, and these dissipated 
their energy in ionisation more rapidly, so causing the apparent 
paradox. 

The speed of the ejected protons was very high. They assumed 
that the radiation from beryllium (and a similar but weaker one 
from boron) was of a wave nature, and that these waves had 
ejected the protons from the paraffin wax. The laws of collisions 
between{waves and matter are known, so if the speed, and hence 
the energy, of a struck particle are known, the energy of the 
waves which have struck it may be calculated. The calculation 
shows that if the beryllium rays are waves their energy is 
50,000,000 electron-volts (i.¢., the energy of an electron moving 
under an electrical field or pressure of 50,000,000 volts). This 
would be a uniquely energetic phenomenon, for the most violent 
radioactive disintegration does not emit particles of energy more 
than 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 electron-volts, and the alpha particles 
from polonium have an energy of this order. Thus the beryllium 
appeared to be emitting rays ten times as energetic as those 
exciting them, if present theories of the interaction between 
waves and particles are to be accepted. Curie-Joliot and Joliot 
assumed that the radiation was of wave-character, and pointed 
out that its penetrating power placed it between the gamma rays 
from disintegrating atoms and the extremely penetrating cosmic 
rays investigated by Kolhérster and Millikan. This was an 
attractive hypothesis, because it appeared to reveal the existence 
of waves intermediate in wave-length between gamma rays and 
cosmic rays, and therefore might be an important advance 
towards the elucidation of the latter fascinating sort of radiation. 
If the assumption was correct, the laws which govern the inter- 
action between ordinary wave-radiations, such as light and X-rays, 
and particles could not apply to the new radiations. These laws 
are ordinarily seen in operation in the Compton effect. When 
light strikes an object it exerts a pressure on it. Compton thought 
of looking for this phenomenon when occurring in atomic dimen- 
sions. He directed a stream of X-rays through a chamber which 
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would reveal the movements of any electrons set in rapid motion 
by the impinging rays. He calculated from the principles of the 
quantum theory the energy of the impinging X-rays, and then 
calculated from the magnitude of their movements the energy of 
the electrons which had recoiled after being struck. The difference 
was noted. Compton argued that the ray which passed on after 
the collision must be less energetic than the impinging ray by this 
measured difference. 

According to the quantum theory, rays of less energy have a 
longer wave-length than rays of more energy, so the ray which 

d on must have just sufficiently longer wave-length to 
account for the energy absorbed by the recoiling electron. 
Differences in wave-length are easily determined by optical or 
analogous methods. Compton searched for the ray of longer 
wave-length and less energy, and found it. The difference in 
wave-length was in agreement with the energy of the recoiling 
electrons. This great discovery showed light-waves behaving 
somewhat as if they were particles. Collisions between waves of 
light and particles such as electrons obeyed the same laws of 
exchange of energy and momentum as colliding billiard balls. 
The Compton effect is of immense importance, because it shows 
that the quantum theory may apply to the interactions of waves 
and matter without infringing the fundamental law of the con- 
servation of energy. 

When Curie-Joliot and Joliot found the supposed wave- 
radiation from beryllium was not obeying the Compton effect, 
or, if it was, it was caused by an interaction which departed from 
the laws of the conservation of energy, they first suggested that 
the experimental measurements of the rate of the absorption of 
the rays, which gave their energy, might be wrong, because they 
are very difficult to make. After making more measurements 
they concluded that there was no important error in quantities 
and considered that the results showed they had probably 
discovered ‘un nouveau mode d’interaction du rayonnement 
et de la matiére.’ In their later experiments they discovered 
some more remarkable effects. They noticed tracks in a Wilson 
chamber due to very high-speed electrons. They estimated the 
speed of these electrons by measuring the curvature of their path 
in a strong magnetic field. The speed was that of an electron 
moving under an electrical field of about 10,000,000 volts. The 
simultaneous appearance of protons and electrons in the chamber 
was remarkable, and reminded them of the photographs of 
Dr. Millikan and his colleagues, which showed forked tracks, 
apparently of a proton and an electron issuing simultaneously 
from the same point. These might perhaps have been due to a 
neutron splitting into its parts on striking an atomic obstacle, 
2Q2 
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It would agree with the hypothesis that cosmic rays are streams 
of neutrons. 

These were the phenomena which required explanation, 
Curie-Joliot and Joliot, who had made such interesting new 
experiments, believed the beryllium radiation to be a wave- 
radiation. This entailed the hypothesis that a new mode of 
interaction between waves and matter existed, and that the 
fundamental laws of the conservation of energy and momentum 
did not hold for this new mode of interaction. 

During this period Dr. Chadwick had been investigating these 
phenomena. They were of a sort with which he had been familiar 
from the beginning of his career in scientific research. He found 
that the beryllium radiation ejected particles from helium, 
lithium, beryllium itself, carbon, air and argon, besides hydrogen. 
The speeds of the particles ejected from hydrogen measured up 
to one-tenth the velocity of light, and the particles appeared to 
be the struck nuclei of the hydrogen atoms. The particles 
ejected from the other substances proved to be the nuclei of their 
atoms which had recoiled after being struck by the radiation, 
Dr. Chadwick measured the energy of some recoiling nitrogen 
atom nuclei. He found that their energy was sufficient to produce 
30,000 ions—t.e., to detach 30,000 electrons from neighbouring 
atoms. If the observed protons knocked out of hydrogen are 
ascribed to the impulse from a wave-radiation, the energy of the 
radiation must be about 50,000,000 electron volts. If the 
observed nitrogen recoil nuclei are ascribed to the impulse of a 
50,000,000 electron volt wave-radiation, they should not produce 
more than about 10,000 ions. But they are observed to produce 
three times as many. 

Dr. Chadwick pointed out that this contradiction and others 
could be resolved if the hypothesis that the beryllium radiation 
is a wave-radiation is abandoned in favour of the neutron hypo- 
thesis. If the beryllium radiation should consist of neutrons of 
mass I and charge zero, the observed energy of the nitrogen 
recoil nuclei is of the correct order. Moreover, the nucleus of 
the beryllium atom is of a constitution which allows the emission 
of neutrons from it to be not unreasonable. It contains nine 
protons and five electrons. When it is struck by an alpha particle 
ejected from disintegrating polonium it may well absorb the alpha 
particle and emit a neutron. The alpha particle contains four 
protons and two electrons. Add these to those in the beryllium 
nucleus, and we have thirteen protons and seven electrons— 
i,¢., twelve protons and six electrons plus a proton and an electron. 

At the beginning of this article the carbon nucleus containing 
twelve protons and six electrons was mentioned. It is one of the 
most stable nuclei. We may easily suppose, then, that the 
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polonium alpha particle is captured by the beryllium nucleus, 
and a shuffling into the stable grouping of a carbon nucleus occurs, 
with the shedding of a proton and an electron simultaneously 
which may leave paired as a neutron. Dr. Chadwick gives a neat 
explanation of how the neutron comes to be liberated. He 
explains that the speed of a neutron produced in this fashion 
might well be about one-tenth the velocity of light. Some of the 
ejected protons, whose mass is also 1, are known to be moving 
at about one-tenth the velocity of light, which would be expected 
if they had been squarely struck by a neutron of similar mass 
and velocity. Dr. Chadwick has also observed that the protons 
ejected in the same direction as the original exciting alpha particles 
are much faster than those ejected in the reverse direction. If 
the protons had been ejected by a wave-radiation, this large 
difference would have been very difficult to explain. On the 
neutron hypothesis it is easily explained, because all of the effects 
are due to particles thrust in the direction in which the original 
alpha particles were moving. 

Dr. Chadwick also noticed that the velocity of recoil of 
atomic nuclei struck by the radiation is less when the radiation 
has passed through increasing thicknesses of an absorbing material 
such as lead. This is not to be expected if the radiation consists 
of waves. The effect of a barrier on a wave-radiation is to reduce 
the number of rays, as it were, and not the individual strength of 
the rays. Such rays as pass through retain their original vigour. 
Particulate radiations do not behave in that way ; the vigour of 
their constituent particles is dissipated as they thread their way 
through the material of the barrier. Dr. N. Feather and Dr. 
P. I. Dee have, in association with Dr. Chadwick, photographed 
these recoiling nuclei and particles with a Wilson apparatus, 
They find that electron tracks are shown occasionally. These 
have a maximum length which would correspond fairly exactly 
to the length of the track of an electron if it were struck by a 
neutron. Dee has observed several of these tracks which could 
not easily be explained in any other way. 

Dr. Feather has obtained more than 100 photographs of 
recoiling nitrogen atomic nuclei. Most of these just show the 
track of the nitrogen nucleus as it bounces forward, but there are 
also some forked tracks, which appear to show a new form of the 
disintegration of the nitrogen atom. One branch of the fork is 
believed to be due to the recoiling nucleus and the other to a 
particle ejected from the nucleus. The nature of this particle is 
not yet known. 
iy These photographs of Dr. Feather are some of the most 
extraordinary in the history of science. They show no track 
leading up to the fork or the point from which the nucleus recoils. 
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The neutron has shown no trace of its passage through matter 
up to the moment of collision ; then it exerts its effect out of the 
void, as it were. Dr. Dee independently noticed high-speed 
electron tracks somewhat similar to the 10,000,000 volt tracks 
observed by Curie-Joliot and Joliot. Lord Rutherford mentions 
that these will require careful examination and elucidation. It 
is possible that the excited beryllium emits some wave-radiation 
besides neutrons. The latest continental results confirm this. 
Mme. Curie-Joliot and M. Joliot noticed that bombarded boron 
emitted rays weaker but similar to those from beryllium. Dr. 
Webster has evidence that neutrons may also be obtained from 
fluorine, as the difference in absorbability of the excited rays in 
the forward and backward directions is similar to the difference 
noted with the beryllium rays which has already been mentioned. 


The reader will now have some notion of the nature of the 
experimental evidence for the existence of the neutron. Some- 
thing may now be said of the history of the idea of a neutron, 
the structure of the neutron, and its implications for physical 
science. Nearly thirty years ago Sir William Bragg propounded 
the idea of a neutral doublet to assist in the interpretation of the 
interaction between waves and particles, but the most remarkable 
foresight was that of Lord Rutherford in his famous Bakerian 
Lecture to the Royal Society in 1920. In the previous year he 
had triumphantly achieved the artificial disintegration of atoms. 
In his lecture he reviewed the contemporary knowledge of the 
structure of matter in the perspective of his recent experimental 
results. Besides summarising the existing knowledge of matter, 
he made some brilliant speculations on sorts of matter which 
might exist but at that time were unknown. He said: 

The idea of the possible existence of an atom of mass 1 which has zero 
nucleus charge [is involved]. Such an atomic structure seems by no means 
impossible. On present views the neutral hydrogen atom is regarded asa 
nucleus of unit charge with an electron attached at a distance, and the 
spectrum of hydrogen is ascribed to the movements of this distant electron. 
Under some conditions, however, it may be possible for an electron to 
combine much more closely with the hydrogen nucleus, and in consequence 
it should be able to move freely through matter. Its presence would 
probably be difficult to detect by the spectroscope, and it may be impos- 
sible to contain it in a sealed vessel. On the other hand, it should enter 
readily the structure of atoms, and may either unite with the nucleus or be 
disintegrated by its intense field, resulting possibly in the escape of a 
charged hydrogen atom or an electron or both, 

What a thrilling passage this is for the physicist! Every 
sentence is prescient. The last sentence causes one to reflect in 
excitement on the proton and electron tracks observed by Millikan 
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and Anderson, Curie-Joliot and Joliot, and Dee. Have these 
observers seen the disintegration of neutrons into protons and 
electrons ? 

Lord Rutherford continued : 


If the existence of such atoms be possible, it is to be expected that they 
may be produced, but probably only in very small numbers, in the electric 
discharge through hydrogen, where both electrons and hydrogen nuclei 
are present in considerable numbers. It is the intention of the writer to 
make experiments to test whether any indication of the production of such 
atoms can be obtained under these conditions. The existence of such 
nuclei may not be confined to mass 1, but may be possible for masses 2, 
3, 4, Or more, depending on the possibility of combination between the 
doublets. The existence of such atoms seems almost necessary to explain 
the building up of the nuclei of heavy elements, for, unless we suppose the 
production of charged particles of very high velocities, it is difficult to 
see how any positively charged particle can reach the nucleus of a heavy 
atom against its intense repulsive field, 


Lord Rutherford has foreseen the possibility, not only of a 
neutron of mass 1, but also of a series. A neutron of mass 4 
would be a very remarkable particle indeed. One may say, with 
due respect, that the passage might have been written by a 
cosmical patent agent! So many of the ideas and applications 
are foreseen. ' 

The possibility of producing neutrons by electrical discharges 


in hydrogen was investigated by Dr. Glasson and Dr. Roberts 
in the Cavendish Laboratory, according to Lord Rutherford’s 
suggestion, but without successful results. Dr. Millikan’s 
investigation of the rays described as cosmic rays which appear 
to come from the outer parts of cosmical space has stimulated 
some theoretical discussions of the possible properties of neutrons. 
In May 1931 Langer and Rosen, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, published an interesting paper in the Physical 
Review. They discussed the mechanics of the neutron conceived 
as a special sort of hydrogen atom. The hydrogen atom consists 
of a proton with an electron revolving round it in a relatively 
distant orbit. According to the quantum theory there are a 
number of possible orbits corresponding to the amount of energy 
possessed by the atom. Langer and Rosen discussed a hypothe- 
tical case in which the hydrogen atom was conceived to be in a 
very low state of energy so that the revolving electron was very 
close to the nuclear proton. The electron and proton were 
supposed to be almost in contact, and resembled a spinning dumb- 
bell. Such an object would be of about the same size as an 
electron or proton. Its mass would be slightly less than that of a 
proton, because some energy would have been absorbed in order 
to form the close structure, and this would come from condensation 
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of mass. Its diameter might be from one billionth to one thou- 
sand-billionth of a centimetre. It would be small enough to 
penetrate any known material used as the walls of a containing 
vessel. On the surface of the earth neutrons could not form a 
gas pressure, or, in other words, they could not be bottled. 

Given such a neutron, Langer and Rosen discussed its possible 
réle in the evolution of matter. Before the neutron was discovered 
the smallest compound nuclear particle was the nucleus of the 
helium atom, the alpha particle. This contains four protons and 
two electrons—quite a complicated structure. How this could 
have been compounded in one jump out of protons and electrons 
was virtually impossible to conceive, The evolution of helium, 
which after hydrogen is the simplest of the elements, seemed to 
involve a step of a sort fundamentally different from the evolution 
of hydrogen atoms out of the primordial protons and electrons. 

Langer and Rosen consider the possibility of the condensation 
of a hydrogen atom into a neutron. This is much easier to 
conceive than the creation of a helium nucleus by the chance 
simultaneous collision of six primordial particles. If this conden- 
sation may be effected, the further compounding of particles is 
more easily conceived, because the neutron has a negligible electric 
charge. There is no reason why a large group of neutrons should 
not become compressed together exceedingly compactly. This 
would be almost impossible with protons alone or electrons alone, 
or a mixture of protons and electrons, because of mutual repul- 
sions due to their electric charges. The compact group of 
neutrons might then be conceived to condense further by the 
occasional expulsion of an electron or a proton. As soon as the 
complete pairing of the protons and electrons was disturbed there 
might be rearrangements throughout the whole group, with the 
formation of sub-groups of the structure characteristic of the 
nuclei of any of the elements, such as oxygen, iron, etc. The 
neutron helps in the conception of the evolution of the nuclei of 
the heavy elements besides the light elements such as helium, 
and the heavier elements are as a rule more directly interesting to 
humanity, which dreams of hitherto unknown masteries over the 
common materials of Nature. 

Langer and Rosen conceive the cosmic rays, not as streams of 
neutrons, but as wave-radiation emitted during the condensation 
of the group of neutrons into, for example, helium nuclei. They 
make some interesting suggestions concerning the constitution of 
the very heavy stars named “white dwarfs.’ These may be 
several hundred thousand times as dense as water. As neutrons 
have no charge they may easily pack together into extremely 
dense material. There is little difficulty in imagining a piece of 
material made of neutrons and having a density perhaps a thousand 
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million million times that of water. Such material could reason- 
ably exist at low temperatures and pressures. If white dwarfs 
contained a core of neutrons, the extremely high temperatures 
presently credited to them might no longer be necessary hypo- 
thetically. In fact, much of astrophysics, and consequently 
modern theories of the nature and evolution of the stars and of 
the universe, may have to be considerably revised in the perspec- 
tive of the existence of the neutron. 

In October 1931 Carlson and Oppenheimer, of the University 
of California, stated that there is a good deal of evidence that there 
are peculiar radiations associated with cosmic rays which are not 
wave-radiations, and yet produce fewer ionisations than much 
slower electrons. They refer to unpublished work by Mott- 
Smith, in which cosmic rays are apparently shown to be accom- 
panied by particles which produce tracks rather thinner than 
electron tracks. According to their calculations, the number of 
ions produced by a neutron is sensibly independent of its velocity. 
They refer also to unpublished work of Pauli in which he attempts 
to account for anomalies in the theory of the emission of electrons 
during radioactive disintegrations by postulating the emission of 
a neutron which carries off certain apparently lost energy. If I 
understand Carlson and Oppenheimer correctly, they suggest the 
cosmic rays might really be neutrons emitted by disintegrating 
atoms in the atmosphere. They suggest that the tracks of par- 
ticles emitted during radioactive electron emissions should be 
compared with the tracks of particles associated with cosmic rays, 
to see whether their properties are similar. 

Neutrons owe their extraordinary power of penetration to 
their lack of an electric field. They are not deflected when they 
pass near a charged particle unless they strike it directly. The 
sensible area of a sheet of atoms is much less to them than to an 
electron or proton, as they have no extensive electric fringe. 
They may have a range of upwards of one mile in air, or pass 
through yards of lead. Such penetrability is of the order shown 
by the so-called cosmic rays. These rays may, therefore, perhaps 
be neutrons released in the atmosphere by disintegrating atoms 
and not have an extra-terrestrial origin. C. T. R. Wilson sug- 
gested years ago that the cosmic rays were perhaps electrons 
moving under the intense electric fields generated during thunder- 
storms, which may rise to an intensity of about 1,000,000,000 
volts. 

The neutron may prove to be a valuable agent in the explora- 
tion of atomic nuclei. Owing to its small size and lack of electric 
charge it may be able to go into the nucleus, and perhaps right 
through. The way it behaves after it comes out on the other side 
would give interesting information on the structure of the nucleus. 
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This is similar to the method by which a great deal of the modern 
knowledge of the structure of matter was obtained. 

The researches on the neutron show what interesting problems 
physicists have yet to solve, and the rapid rate of accumulation 
of new data. After the intense research in atomic physics during 
the last decades one might have believed that most of the findable 
things had been found. But new knowledge is accumulating as 
rapidly as ever, and the experimentalist continues to set the 
problems which stimulate theoreticians to discoveries of philo- 
sophic besides scientific importance. Already theoretical physicists 
throughout the world have returned with renewed zest to 

. theoretical research in order to discover what meaning and 
possibilities the neutron may have for physics.* 


1 Professor Niels Bohr, in his opening address at his Easter Conference at 
Copenhagen for the discussion of current problems in physics, dealt with a brilliant 
calculation he has made on the law of interaction between neutrons and protons 
and electrons.. According to the wave-theory of matter, all particles are tiny 
bundles of waves. The size of the waves varies inversely as the mass of the 
particle, so the waves of an electron are over a thousand times bigger than the 
waves of a proton or neutron because the latter are over a thousand times as 
massive as an electron. Remarkable conclusions may be deduced from this 
difference in wave-size. If a neutron collides with another neutron, or with a 
proton, it collides with an object of about the same mass and size of wave. The 
two bounce apart as if they were elastic billiard balls of equal mass. But when 
the neutron and the electron collide something quite different happens, because 
the waves of the neutron are so much smaller than the waves of the electron. 
The effect is analogous to the scattering of light by small particles. The neutron 
is so small compared with the waves of an electron that it may stream through 
an electron as a drop of water or a dust particle may stream through red light 
waves from the sun. The probability of a collision between an electron and a 
neutron is as the square of the ratio of their masses. As the ratio of their masses 
is as 1 to nearly 2000, a neutron is a million times less likely to react with an 
electron than with a proton. No wonder neutrons cause little ionisation in their 
passage through matter, and have been difficult to discover ! 


J. G. CROWTHER. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRICAL MUSIC 


IF a musician were asked to state the desiderata for a perfect 
musical instrument, they would probably be somewhat as follows : 
(1) The organ’s power of continuing a tone for an unlimited 
period, unbroken by breath- or bowing-pauses. (2) The ability 
of a stringed instrument to produce any note, not merely those 
of the modern scale, and to pass from one to another with or 
without the production of all those that lie between. (3) A 
range of volume from the practically inaudible to the literally 
deafening, without change of quality—at any rate, as far as the 
instrument itself is concerned, although the ear will probably 
notice some apparent change due to the conditions of sound 
propagation and to physiological and perhaps also psychological 
effects ; but at any rate, the changes in quality as the volume is 
changes must be very slight compared to those associated, for 
instance, with a trumpet. (4) The ability to produce any shade 
of tone quality desired, not only those of all existing instruments, 
but also entirely new ones ; and, if possible, also the ability to 
change the quality of a note without ceasing to sound it, and 
gradually, so that a trumpet seems by imperceptible degrees 
to become a violin, for example. (5) The use of any ‘ attack’ 
desired the tone commencing delicately or harshly at the player’s 
will. (6) A range of pitch from a note so low that the separate 
vibrations are heard to one so high that not all ears can appreciate 
it, with as little change of quality as possible—at any rate, 
entirely without such abrupt changes from one note to the next 
of the scale as exist, e.g., between the registers of a clarinet. 
(7) A reasonable degree of portability, comparable, say, to that 
of a grand piano at the worst. And, finally, (8) a reasonable 
facility of execution, even when a multiplicity of notes is to be 
sounded, and the player must bring hands and feet into use. 

The list is rather overwhelming : nevertheless, electro-musical 
instruments already exist which do actually satisfy all these 
conditions, with the exception of the last—namely, facility of 
execution. Too much stress should not, however, be laid on this 
point, since instrumental technique takes a long time to develop, 
and what now appears almost impossible may be an elementary 
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exercise later, and also since, providing the principles of the 
instrument are sound, mechanical modifications tending to greater 
facility of playing can safely be left to develop little by little. 

Generally speaking, the present position in this respect is that 
either the second or the last of our desiderata has been sacrificed. 
In the first case, the electric instrument is fitted with a keyboard, 
thus allowing of the very fully developed organ and piano 
technique being taken advantage of so that facility of playing is 
at once attained, but, on the other hand, only the notes of the 
present scales can be played and a true glissando is impossible, 
In the second case, no keyboard exists, so that playing is far 
more difficult and a new technique has to be developed, but 
there is no limitation as to the intervals that can be produced, 
Further, when we wish to sound several notes simultaneously, 
the keyboard type of instrument remains easy to play, the only 
new drawback being an increase in its bulk and weight, whereas 
the non-keyboard type becomes almost unplayable as far as 
present technique goes. Despite these drawbacks, however, it is 
the general consensus of opinion of musicians and inventors that 
it is the second type of instrument, the non-keyboard type, 
which presents the greater interest and the greater possibilities 
of development, even if it entails at present the limitation of 
‘one player, one note ’—a limitation which, after all, is shared 
by the vast majority of existing orchestral instruments. 

One feature common to all electro-musical instruments is that 
the sound is not heard as proceeding from the instrument itself, 
but from one or more loud-speakers. This has very considerable 
advantages for concert-hall performances, inasmuch as by proper 
placing and ‘ mixing ’ of these loud-speakers acoustic difficulties 
can be got over; but it has also a very great advantage for 
direct broadcasting, in that, since the loud-speaker is actuated 
by electrical impulses, these can be fed direct into the transmitter 
instead of being converted into sound by the loud-speaker and 
then back into electrical vibrations by the microphone. 

One of the first electro-musical instruments dates back to 
1900, when the ‘ Telharmonium’ was produced in New York: 
this was a keyboard instrument, using one alternator for each of 
the 144 notes available. It satisfied few of the conditions stated ; 
the bulk and weight can be imagined, and it is merely of historical 
interest. Development really began with the invention of the 
wireless valve, and the majority of modern instruments use this 
for the actual production of the sound. There are at least three 
ways in which this can be done, two of which are quite well 
known to the user of a simple wireless receiver. First of all, 
there is the note heard in the loud-speaker when too much 
reaction is used, the receiver being tuned to a wave-length closely 
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approximating to that of some transmitter, or when some other 
receiver in the neighbourhood is using too much reaction. As 
all wireless listeners know, if it is our own receiver that is 
‘oscillating,’ the pitch of the note heard can be changed by 
changing the tuning ; more technically, this note is produced by 
the interference of two oscillating valves (in this case our own 
and that of the transmitter), and the pitch can be altered by 
changing the tuning of either of them. But, secondly, if more 
and more reaction is used, there arrives a point where the receiver, 
at any rate if of the more old-fashioned type, will start to ‘ howl,’ 
and the note now heard in the loud-speaker is independent of 
the presence of a second valve, as can be proved by disconnecting 
the aerial, when the howl will continue. In this case our valve 
is producing the sound entirely by itself, and changes of tuning 
will have little or no effect on the pitch; we can, however, 
control this by changing the components to which the valve is 
connected (e.g., the grid resistance or condenser). A third system 
of sound production is more difficult to explain, since it is not 
familiar to the wireless listener ; briefly, an ‘ oscillating’ valve 
(as in the case of a receiver with too much reaction) produces a 
certain number of electrical impulses per second, quite indepen- 
dent of the presence or absence of another oscillating valve in 
the neighbourhood. In the case quoted, these are far too rapid 
to be audible, although they pass through the loud-speaker ; but 
if very much larger tuning-coils and condensers are used it is 
possible to slow them down so that they produce a sound in the 
loud-speaker, and the pitch can then be controlled by varying 
the size of the coils or the condensers. These simple details, 
though by no means technically accurate, will at any rate serve 
to make what follows clearer. 

Applications of this third type can be dealt with briefly, 
since all instruments of this class are bulky, inconvenient, and 
must invariably be played from keyboards: hence the loss of 
two of our requirements, especially that of competing with 
stringed instruments as regards the production of notes and 
intervals other than those of the modern scales. A few have, 
however, been produced, such as Miller’s ‘ Voice Chord’ in 
America, and the Givelet-Coupleux electrical pianos and organs 
in France. 

The vast majority of electro-musical instruments so far 
developed have been of the first or ‘ heterodyne’ type, in which, 
as we have seen, two oscillators are needed. One of the first to 
attract attention was that of Theremin, some five years ago, this 
being more especially noteworthy in that it was the first attempt 
made on a large scale to convert musicians and the public at 
large to a realisation of the possibilities latent in the new 
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instruments ; and there is no doubt that it was largely due to 
the concerts given by the inventor and his pupils that so much 
interest began to be shown by musicians and by technicians in 
these possibilities. For those who never saw this instrument, it’ 
may be added that the pitch was controlled by the distance 
between the player’s hand and a vertical rod, this affecting the 
capacity, and hence the tuning, of one of the oscillator systems. 
(Listeners who have experimented with the reception of the short 
waves will have noted a similar effect in many receivers.) There 
is no doubt that the almost magical nature of this control of 
pitch without actual contact with the instrument had much to 
do with its success. The Theremin apparatus satisfied one of 
the most important of our requirements, in that all notes are 
playable on it : it had, however (at any rate, in its original form), 
serious disadvantages, the greatest being that it was impossible 
to pass from one note to another without sounding all those 
lying between, thus giving a very monotonous glissando or ‘ scoop’ 
effect. Further, it was extremely difficult to play, although no 
doubt a technique would develop (and has already to a certain 
extent done so) as the interest taken by musicians in the 
instrument increased and as time permitted of the training of 
soloists. 

An earlier inventor, Mager (1921), should be mentioned, though 
his ‘ Electrophone’ and ‘Spherophone’ have never attracted 
much attention outside Germany and appear to have disappeared 
from the field altogether. They also work on this ‘ heterodyne’ 
principle, some types having keyboards (with the loss of one of 
our requirements) and others a moving lever on a circular scale, 
the position of the lever fixing the pitch. Gernsback in America 
(using a keyboard), Martenot in France (a particularly practical 
instrument), Hugoniot in France, and Quinet, also in France 
(a keyboard instrument), have also developed apparatus of this 
same type. 

The musician, amateur or professional, will be interested to 
know what one of these instruments is like to play. Of course, 
any keyboard instrument is played in a similar manner to an 
organ, and is therefore not so interesting as a novelty. As an 
example of the other type where there is no keyboard, the 
Martenot instrument just referred to can be briefly described. 
It looks like a small portable harmonium, from which connexions 
run to one or more loud-speakers, and weighs about the same, 
or rather more—in any case, far less than a piano, even an 
upright. At first sight it also resembles a harmonium in having 
a keyboard. This is, however, a mere painted dummy, and 
serves merely to indicate to the player where to place his finger 


to obtain a given note: he is, of course, in no way limited to 
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the notes painted on it, as he can obtain quarter, eighth tones, 
etc., by putting his finger off the centre of the painted ‘ key,’ or 
on the division line between one ‘key’ and the next. This 
finger (normally the forefinger of the right hand) is placed within 
a small celluloid ring and carries this with it: the movement of 
this ring, acting through an endless band on pulleys, controls the 
capacity (the condenser) of one of the oscillating circuits and 
thus the pitch. Here only one note can be played at a time, 
chords being impossible. The inventor has felt that it is prefer- 
able to develop the great possibilities latent in this simple form 
before elaborating it further, and it is probable that this policy 
is the correct one. The left hand controls the actual production 
of the note, and also its loudness, a small key when released 
giving complete silence and when fully depressed a fff. It 
will be noted that we have got rid of the ‘scoop’ effects of 
earlier instruments, although, of course, such can be produced 
when desired, by holding down the key to the required extent 
and moving the playing finger. The left hand also controls three 
‘stops’ (more could be added), which in combination give a 
choice of eight tone qualities, and one other which changes the 
‘attack,’ the manner (abrupt or gradual) in which the tone 
commences. As will be appreciated, the whole instrument is 
very simple, and this is one of its great advantages, especially as 
compared with most of its competitors. Anyone already able to 
play the piano can make a fair showing on a Martenot after a 
few hours’ practice. 

To pass to the second type of instrument : the earliest patent 
on this dates back to 1915, and was granted to De Forest ; it is 
remarkable how often this inventor has been so far ahead of his 
time that his patents have lapsed before they have been taken 
up. Quite recently the ‘ Hellertion ’ was produced in Germany, 
being exhibited at the Session for Electrical Music last year at 
Munich, where it attracted some attention. It uses a very similar 
idea—that of varying the grid bias of an oscillator. This 
‘ Hellertion ’ is an all-interval instrument like the Martenot or 
the violin, and is normally best adapted to playing melodies 
only, although (as in the case of most non-keyboard instruments) 
chords can be played by elaborating the instrument and compli- 
cating the technique. 

The technical classifications are, however, by no means 
exhausted. There are also those instruments which do not use 
a wireless valve for the actual production of the sound (they all 
use valves for the amplification of the sound once produced), 
and also those which are in reality mere attachments to exist- 
ing instruments or to modifications of such. . Both classes are 
extremely important, and it is as yet too soon to say whether 
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they will eventually dominate the field of electrical music, or 
yield to some representative of the types already described. At 
the moment, however, it seems fairly certain (to judge more 
especially by the demonstrations given at the Session for Electrical 
Music at Munich last year) that the ‘ Trautonium ’ is the most 
advanced example, not only of these two classes, but of all 
existing electro-musical instruments. 

This uses an entirely different system from those hitherto 
described, a neon lamp, a baby brother of those used for luminous 
signs, being the source of the electrical impulses which eventually 
are heard as sounds in the loud-speaker. Such a lamp, if suitably 
connected with a source of current, a condenser, and a resistance, 
has the curious property of flashing at regular intervals, and if 
the currents resulting from these flashes be put through a loud- 
speaker each flash is heard as a click. The speed of flashing can 
be controlled by altering the condenser or the resistance. If 
speeded up sufficiently the clicks, of course, build up into a 
musical note in the loud-speaker, and further variations in the 
condenser or the resistance (the latter in the ‘ Trautonium’) 
alter the pitch of this note. So far, the instrument is only novel 
as regards the means used to produce the sound, but Dr. Trautwein 
has developed a system of quality control which is very efficient 
from a musical point of view, but which can only be explained 
by a theory involving a complete break with the older (Helmholtz) 
theories of tone quality, and is therefore extremely interesting 
from this point of view also. As will be remembered, in the 
older theory the quality of a musical note is made to depend on 
the relative strength of the ‘ overtones ’ present in it, these being 
vibrations of frequencies which are multiples of the fundamental 
frequency on which the pitch of the note depends. Dr. Trautwein, 
however, considers (and his instrument goes a long way to prove 
his contention) that the quality is conditioned by one or more 
*‘tone-formers,’ vibrations which, although of a higher frequency 
than that of the fundamental, are mot necessarily multiples of 
this; and, incidentally, that when one does happen to be a 
multiple, unpleasant results are probable, such as the ‘ wolf ’- 
tones of a violin. What he does is to introduce between the 
neon lamp and the loud-speaker one or more circuits tuned 
electrically to the frequencies of the ‘ tone-formers’ which he 
wishes to produce. Any change in the tuning of these circuits 
changes the quality heard, the pitch of the note remaining 
unaltered, depending as it does on the flashing speed of the neon 
lamp. Hence, if the condenser in the tone-former circuit be 
altered, we have the impression that one instrument has replaced 
another. If, on the other hand, the pitch is altered, by changing 
the resistance associated with the neon lamp, but the tone-former 
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circuit is left unchanged, we hear apparently one and the same | 
instrument playing a melody, without change of quality. This, 
incidentally, appears to demonstrate the correctness of the new 
theory, since, according to the older theory, any change in the 
frequency of the fundamental (neon lamp) would have to be 
accompanied by a change two, three, four, etc., times as great 
in the frequency of the ‘ quality’ (tone-former) circuit, so that 
it might remain an overtone of the fundamental and its frequency 
still be a multiple of the frequency of this. However, this is a 
point that interests the scientist more than the musician: the 
really important fact is that in this instrument we have a definite 
means of controlling the quality at will. Further, unlike all pre- 
vious instruments in which changes of tone quality are possible 
(including the organ as well as other electro-musical instruments), 
this does not restrict us to a definite number of ‘ stops’ set in 
advance, but we have literally an unlimited number of tone 
colours available. The only limitation is, in fact, the ability of 
the ear to distinguish between one and another of these colours 
as the condenser of the tone-foriner circuit is altered. With one 
such circuit it is probable that the untrained ear can distingush 
some 50 different tone qualities, and the addition of a second 
tone-former circuit should then give us, not 50 plus 50, but 
50 X 50, or 2500! And, further, there is theoretically no limit 
to the number of tone-former circuits that may be added. In 
any case, the limit is set by the hearer, and not by the instrument, 
and it appears not unlikely that the faculty of distinguishing 
shades of tone coloration is one which will develop with practice, 
like most others. Another point: the quality in the ‘ Trau- 
tonium’ (and in this alone up to the present) can be varied 
gradually, and not step by step, so that one can produce the 
extremely striking effect of a trumpet (for example) slowly 
changing to a violin or a flute; the result must be heard to be 
appreciated. Playing is quite simple, a wire being depressed by 
the performer’s finger into contact with a plate below it, the 
position of the finger on the wire giving the pitch as in a violin, 
but with a far greater range of pitch, and without the other 
hand having to intervene, the mere contact of wire and plate 
producing the tone. Any transition from note to note is thus 
possible, from a staccato to a true legato, and by sliding the finger 
along the depressed wire glissando effects are also available when 
required. The degree of pressure of the finger on the wire 
controls the volume, a light pressure giving a piano and a heavy 
pressure forte. This is an improvement on earlier models where 
the volume was controlled by a foot pedal. Incidentally, it 
removes another of their defects—namely, the rather mono- 
tonously harsh and trumpet-like ‘ attack,’ though, of course, this, 
Vor. CXI—No. 663 RR 
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or in fact any other type of ‘attack’ desired, can readily be 
obtained. Since one finger suffices to produce a note, it is obvious 
that, by placing several such wires parallel and close to each 
other, a multiplicity of notes can be simultaneously produced, 
one per finger, the limitation being here chiefly the abilities of 
the player. 

One of the most interesting points regarding this instrument, 
and one which explains its high musical level, is that it is a 
product of the research laboratories attached to the Berlin 
Academy of Music, and as a result Dr. Trautwein has had 
the close co-operation of musicians in his work, including that 
of Hindemith, who has not only written specially for the 
‘ Trautonium,’ but has played it himself in public. Considerable 
space has been devoted to this instrument, because, in the 
writer’s opinion, it is not only the most highly developed up to 
the present, but also possesses the greatest possibilities. It is 
little known outside Germany, though readers may possibly have 
heard it over the German Broadcast system, or as an item ina 
cinematograph news bulletin. The policy of the inventor has 
been to produce it very little in public (and then chiefly to 
audiences of musicians or technicians) until it is considered to 
be absolutely perfected, and until—a much slower matter— 
performers of soloist rank are available to demonstrate it. There 
can be little doubt that this is the proper procedure; in fact, 
much of the scepticism with which musicians tend to regard 
these instruments in general is due to the fact that some types 
have been put before the public for commercial reasons before 
they were in reality fully developed, and long before any players 
were really capable of demonstrating their possibilities in public 
performance. 

The final group of instruments can be dealt with briefly. 
They all work on the principle of taking mechanical vibrations, 
however produced, converting them into electrical currents, and 
then dealing with these according to wireless technique. There 
is, for example, the Boreau ‘ Radiotone’ in France, where a 
violin string is mechanically bowed, and the resultant vibrations 
actuate an apparatus resembling an electrical pick-up; or the 
Bechstein-Ernst electrical piano, in which the vibrations of the 
piano strings are somewhat similarly dealt with. Mention may 
perhaps also be made of the electrical ‘cello suggested by the 
writer, in which the mechanical sounding-board of the normal 
cello is replaced by electrical amplification. Nothing has as 
yet, however, been very highly developed in this field—at any 
rate, so far as published information is concerned. There are 
also the interesting possibilities associated with the playing of 
any instrument to a microphone in a separate studio or sound- 
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proof cabinet, and dealing electrically with the resultant currents 
before they are put out by a loud-speaker. Even so simple a 
system as this lends itself to many curious developments—e.g., 
the combination of prantssimo attack and bowing or breath with 
fortissimo volume, the change of volume without any change of 
bowing or breath, and the quite feasible transposition of instru- 
ments up or down the scale. And not only of instruments; it 
is perfectly possible to take, for example, a coloratura soprano 
and transpose the voice an octave or so higher ! 

These notes may serve to show what the possibilities of 
electro-musical instruments are, and what the progress has been 
up to the present. Development is bound to be slow, not so 
much on account of engineering difficulties, but because, before 
the new possibilities can be properly exploited, not only must 
players be trained to use them, but also composers must be 
found to understand and write for them, and (a vital point) an 
entirely new system of notation must be developed to indicate 
what these composers require, especially as regards tone qualities 
and their changes. Nevertheless, it seems certain that these 
instruments are destined to play an increasingly important part 
in modern music; not only (and perhaps for the moment not 
principally) as solo instruments, but as members of normal 
orchestras, supplying gaps that every composer and conductor 
regrets and replacing many existing instruments that are only 
too well known to be unsatisfactory. 

R. RAvEN-Hart. 
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SOME BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR 
SMALL-TALK 


In attempting to write upon the small-talk of birds we are at once 
confronted with difficulties of definition. The vocal sounds 
produced by the various species are many and diverse, but to 
say which of these may fairly be called ‘ small-talk’ is a matter 
upon which opinions will legitimately differ. Certainly, songs do 
not come within this category ; they are rather lyrical outbursts. 
But what is song, and what is not ? It is like asking where poetry 
ends and prose begins, a question upon which many useless words 
have been spilt. Piofessor Newton wrote in his Dictionary of 
Birds: ‘It is necessary in a scientific spirit to regard every 
sound made by bird under the all-powerful influence of love or 
lust as 2 “‘ Song’*’; but later observations, such as those of Mr. 
Eliot Howard, have shown that this definition is too narrow. 
Song may arise from almost any tone in the gamut of emotions, 
and of these sexual excitement is only one. Love’s ecstasy may 
‘be mingled with arrogant assertion of territorial claims. Fear, 
joy, anger, combativeness, or even the pleasant satiety of a full 
crop, may pluck a bird’s heart-strings into melody. 

When I began to think about the subject of this article it 
seemed to me that any vocal bird sound which was not ‘ song’ 
was ‘ small-talk.’ But, considering the matter further, I came to 
the conclusion that it is impossible to frame an entirely satis- 
factory definition. True, it would be easy with the more accom- 
plished minstrels, such as nightingale, woodlark, blackbird or 
songthrush, to distinguish their songs from their other notes ; 
no one would confuse, for instance, the hoarse churr of an anxious 
nightingale, the raucous chatter of a frightened throstle or black- 
bird, or the sotto voce ruminations of a woodlark with the carols, 
plaintive, robustious or rhapsodic, of these songsters. But with 
those whose songs are more simple we are at once in doubt. 
Most ornithologists will admit that songs have been evolved from 
call-notes, and in some cases the musical phrase has not pro- 
gressed beyond the repetition, perhaps only once or twice, of a 
single sound. To state dogmatically when such songs are indeed 
songs, or only tittle-tattle, is beyond my powers. I am con- 
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strained to follow my own instinct (or perhaps I should more 
properly call it ‘caprice’) and realise that such a course will 
almost certainly bring some of my readers into disagreement 
with me. 

I can, of course, imagine someone questioning at once whether 
birds have any small-talk, or even denying that they are capable 
of conversation : of sustained conversation, such as that in which 
human beings sometimes engage, I admit at once they are 
incapable. The gull’s conversation with Venus in The Golden 
Asse is only a pretty conceit. As Professor-J. Arthur Thomson 
has written, ‘ Parrots and starlings imitate sounds made by their 
fellows, and this is a distinct step towards language, yet these 
clever birds never utter a sentence or express a judgment of their 
own.’ The starling’s burlesques sound like buffoonery. But 
many, in fact most, species of birds are capable of producing 
sounds which certainly interpret definite emotions, such as anger, 
excitement, hunger or fear, and it is these interjections, often 
sustained over a considerable period, which may, I think, be 
called ‘ small-talk.’ Some of them, perhaps, are almost worthy 
to be called ‘ words.’ 

To describe even cursorily the small-talk of all British birds in a 
few thousand words is impossible. I can only attempt to touch on 
the notes of a few talkative species with which I am more familiar, 

One would expect the crow tribe, whose members are so full 
of brains and wickedness, to have a large vocabulary. The raven, 
who is perhaps the wisest and most mischievous of them all, is, 
indeed, very versatile in his language. I have written more fully 
elsewhere of some of his notes, so eloquent of his many-coloured 
moods ; it will suffice here to say that he can proclaim anger, 
alarm, humour, pleasure, roguery, and even, by a kind of snort, 
disdain. Rooks are almost equally loquacious ; they are credited 
with from thirty to forty different notes, and are even said to 
have evolved several ‘words.’ That they have a large and 
heterogeneous glossary anyone can testify who has listened to 
the extraordinary babel of sound which accompanies their going 
to roost and their nesting operations. 

A single rook sometimes perches in an elm in our garden, and, 
bowing repeatedly, utters with open beak a subdued chatter, 
ending in a gentle, crooning caw; sometimes he replaces this 
chatter by a guttural chuckle. This performance is by some 
naturalists dignified with the name of ‘song,’ and it may be 
intended as a serenade to some invisible female of his species ; 
but as it takes place so early as January it is quite as likely to be 
a post-prandial performance, a sort of corvine grace after meat, 
arising from the eupeptic disintegration of the corpse of a trapped 
mouse from one of my bird tables. 
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On fine winter mornings a horde of rooks and jackdaws flies 
over my house to the fields near the shore with an almost deafening 
babble of caws and ‘ chacks.’ What all this pribble-prabble is 
about I can only conjecture, but I imagine it to mean joy in the 
sunlight and exuberant expectancy of the pleasures of breakfast, 
As for the carrion-crow, for a long time I thought it possessed no 
note except the grating croak, which is harsher than any rook 
or raven call; but in spring I have occasionally detected in its 
voice a more peevish tone which may be an expression of sexual 
passion. The harsher objurgation—for it always sounds like a 
curse—emphasised with bowing and tail spreading, seems to do 
duty for every other corvine emotion ; or perhaps, as most of 
their ways are nasty, there is no need for a more comprehensive 
lingo. 

“The jackdaw’s ‘ chack,’ which, repeated vehemently and with 
emphasis, becomes a chatter, is cheery and humorous ; he will 
have his joke, and seems to enjoy it. He is alleged to have a song, 


but as it has been described as ‘a sort of little prattle,’ it may © 


well be called ‘ small-talk.’ There is also a crooning note which 
I have heard when the birds are nesting. 

The air-shattering shrieks of jays force themselves upon your 
attention ; they are avian cat-calls, or ‘bird-Billingsgate.’ A 
flock of this species might be called ‘a profanity of jays’ on the 
analogy of Juliana Berners’ ‘ an unkindness of ravens.’ The low 
warbling or bubbling which may be heard in springtime is usually 
supposed to be their song, but as they make use of these sounds 
when in companies it seems possible that they are also gossipings. 
Listening in semi-concealment to the cries of four fledgling jays 
in a tree above my head, I noticed that their scream, which I 
took to be a food call to their very anxious and expostulatory 
parents, was less harsh than the screech of the older birds. Per- 
haps one has to serve an apprenticeship in order to attain per- 
fection even in cacophony. Jazz bands are not made in a day. 

Many years ago in Brittany, where jays are, or were, tame and 
common as crows, as I sat under a hedge, one pitched on a bough 
above me and screamed, squirming from side to side on his perch. 
As I looked up, almost into his pink open mouth, I wondered, as 
I have often wondered since, that so ugly a noise should come 
from amid such delicately beautiful plumage. 

The clattering alarm note of magpies is a common country 
sound ; but there is also a curious crow-like croak which I have 
heard occasionally. The food-cry of the fledged young is a double 
call, clamorous, impatient and hungry. 

Choughs are the gentlemen of the crow family ; you can tell 
that by their graceful build and gentle manners. A gentleman 
has been defined as one who never wnknowingly hurts the feelings 
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of another. Choughs seem by their conduct to possess this hall- 
mark of good breeding. Their decrease is by some attributed to 
their want of pushfulness and inability to compete with the more 
aggressive jackdaws; but the insatiate egg stealer and bird 
fancier must also bear part of the blame. In their language, too, 
the same refinement is apparent. The ‘ka-a-a’ of a jackdaw 
the chough has softened into a somewhat plaintive ‘ cha-a-a’ : 
perhaps he has less sense of humour. The alarm note, ‘ chée-eu,’ 
is similarly a more mild sound, and even the nasal ‘ tchuff’ from 
which the bird takes its name is a snort which is etherealised. 

All the finches are vivacious little people ; they live very full 
lives and enjoy every minute of them. Naturally they possess a 
pretty wide range of small-talk ; in fact, after the tits, it is their 
notes which are most in evidence in wood and hedgerow during 
the winter months. One of the sprightliest of the clan is the 
chaffinch ; he is full of spirits, and his emotions are spontaneous 
and for the most part cheerful. 

The well-known ‘ spink’ or ‘ pink’ has a distinctly metallic 
twang. This note seems to serve them to communicate divers 
sentiments. Sometimes it betokens alarm, sometimes anger or 
pugnacity, sometimes pure jove de vivre. But there are other 
ejaculations. Regularly throughout the year I take food to the 
bird-table just outside our windows before breakfast. My appear- 
ance at once attracts two or three hungry chaffinches, but they 
greet me, not with ‘spink,’ but with a shorter, sharper note, 
which is more like ‘wit.’ Evidently this means hunger and 
excitement at the sight of food. If I stay near the bird-table after 
I have put seed and crumbs upon it a few of the more daring come 
down to the table and begin feeding. Usually one or more fly off 
after having taken a few beakfuls ; as they depart they utter a 
note entirely different from the ‘ wit’ with which they greeted 
me. I hear it as ‘ chip,’ a staccato sound, and I take it to imply 
the release of nervous strain coupled with a sudden realisation of 
their rashness in venturing so near a human creature. 

In spring one of the commonest sounds is the long-drawn 
‘tweet,’ which the cock chaffinch reiterates with a persistence 
which sometimes becomes almost nerve-racking, though it may 
be praiseworthy, for it is evidently a sex call addressed to the hen. 
I have heard the hen give the same call just before the act of 

mating. There is also a dissyllabic note, ‘ od-ee,’ occasionally 
heard at this season, which, as it is made by the cock, probably 
has the same significance ; and this applies to a low twittering 
sequence which I have only remarked in springtime. I have on 
several occasions seen the nuptial display of the cock which 
immediately precedes coition : more often the male is then silent, 
but twice I have heard him release his emotions in a low croon as 
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he advances, with head bowed low, depressed tail and drooping 
wings, towards the object of his desire ; she greets him, her head 
strained backwards and upwards, with a soft clucking which 
voices her willingness to accept his advances. 

Greenfinches are almost as garrulous as chaffinches. I suppose 
their most familiar note is the squeezed-out ‘ chee’ (sometimes 
written ‘ dwee ’), by which the bird announces its presence with 
a monotony that may become a bore. Some observers consider 
this wheeze to be its song, others write it down a call-note. The 
truth is that its song is a catalogue of its various moods and the 
notes which express them. There is the chittering that Whichell 
described as ‘ did-it-it-ititit "symbols which serve well enough ; 
another pleasant and musical stave is ‘ tell-tell-tell ’ (or ‘ yell-yell- 
yell,’ according to Whichell and others), and a very plaintive call, 
“ ty-€e, or ‘ pee-wée,’ which is employed, among other occasions, 
when the bird is in trouble: an injured greenfinch which I confined 
during convalescence in my fruit cage thus complained of his 
confinement ; but the song, delivered with wide-opened beak and 
head thrown back, consists of some or all of these different sounds 
strung together—a disorderly but pleasant medley of small-talk 
of which the bell-like ‘ tell-tell-tell ’ is the sweetest, to my ears. 

But there are others. I once heard a shrill, peevish cry 
emitted when a malevolent little owl was in too close proximity. 
Another is ‘tchée-vo’—perhaps the same as Whichell’s 
“ zshweeoo,’ though I cannot distinguish all those beak-twisting 
consonants in it, if indeed the sound is the same. This, too, is 
sometimes tacked on to the song, though more often it is used 
by itself. When feeding greenfinches often keep up a mellifluous 
chirruping, betokening peace and plenty. But a hen greenfinch 
once expressed on my bird-table feelings in which love and greed 
were incongruously mingled by this portion of her vocabulary. 
A cock was on the table as well, but first he ignored her and flew 
away; however, he returned shortly after, and, advancing, fed 
her by regurgitation : I could see him insert his beak in hers and 
bring up the soft food from his crop ; this happened two or three 
times. 

The anxious food cry of the young greenfinch is very similar, 
but it is more peevish and infantile : I have once heard a youngster 
attempt the ‘ tell-tell’ note, after chittering, but it was a very 
feeble effort. A greenfinch, after enjoying a drink, will twitter 
almost as musically as a goldfinch. Other less pleasing ebullitions 
of feeling are the hiss, almost a snarl, with which a trespasser 
on a greenfinch’s pitch on the bird-table is sometimes resented. 
And I have occasionally noticed a phrase in the song which 
resembled the tree-pipit’s descending cadence. But this may 
have been a parrot-like imitation, not conversation. 
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The ‘ chee ’ of the greenfinch leads me naturally to the resonant 
‘cree’ of the brambling, for the two are very alike. This sound 
for me is always associated with the bare flesh-smooth boles of 
beeches, whose fallen leaves laid a tawny carpet throughout a 
Cheshire wood. There in April I have heard the woodland ring 
with this clear call, chimed by some 500 throats ; I might almost 
call the flock ‘a charm of bramblings,’ though the word is more 
usually applied to goldfinches’ lovely twitterings, for indeed they 
cast a spell of beauty over the spring landscape. It is said that 
this ‘cree’ is a mating note, and it may well be, as it is heard 
most often in spring just before the birds are leaving us for their 
Scandinavian breeding haunts. 

Earlier in the year, in January or February, I have watched 
bramblings feeding among the dead beech leaves: they run and 
scurry impetuously in search of the beech-mast, tossing the dry 
jetsam over their chestnut shoulders with a rapid twist of head 
and neck, so that the leaves rustle and fly in the air as though a 
flurry of wind were spiriting their corpses into reluctant life. The 
hoot of a passing car puts up the whole flock with a whirr of wings 
and a musical chippering of excitement and alarm, but in a few 
moments they settle again and resume their delightful games 
among the leafy litter. 

The difficulty of describing bird voices accurately is well 
shown in the contradictory remarks of different observers con- 
cerning the other notes of the bramblings. Some consider the 
‘spink ’ or ‘ pink’ softer, others sharper, than that of the chaffinch. 
And, to tell the truth, on consulting my own twenty odd years of 
notes, I find the same disconcerting conflict. But really I believe 
the explanation to be that there are at least two different notes, 
one a soft ‘ zip ’ or ‘ seep,’ which has affinities with the crossbill’s 
and redwing’s calls, and the other the ‘ pink,’ which varies in 
timbre, being short and sharp in anxiety and more mellow when 
the excitement is less. And in addition there is a short ‘ cluck’ 
(or ‘ tuk,’ as Mr. Coward calls it), which is sometimes mingled with 
the chatter of the beach-leaf search and implies contentment and 
plenty. 

On the language of goldfinches and linnets there is no need 
to enlarge: it delights the ear as much as their plumage charms 
the eye. The proverb says that speech is silver but silence is 
golden, but with them the epithets might be transposed. The 
flute-like call of foraging bullfinches makes me prick-eared for 
Pan’s piping ; though I have never caught the rogue at it, I feel 
he is there, lurking in the thorn-brake. And, indeed, this note 
is part of the true song, which seems to come from some ethereal 
hautboy. The hawfinch is to me a strong, silent, and somewhat 
sinister bird: the only remark I ever heard him pass was a 
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characteristically subdued squeak, which others describe as a 
click ; a friend who knows these birds well likens it to the peevish 
note of an anxious or combative robin. 

The buntings are not as a class very communicative outside 
their songs, though of these they never seem to tire, even when 
all other birds are silenced by climatic conditions. I was once 
sheltering under a hedge when a cirl-bunting suddenly appeared 
and squeaked like a mouse as a kestrel flew over ; this protest, 
which I attributed to fear, was continued when shortly after it 
was attacked by another of its own species. From its song you 
would put down this bunting as a bird of a phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, but when a hen chaffinch attempted to share the bath 
which a cock cirl was enjoying a yard or two from our windows 
the interloper was greeted with a venomous hiss. Even birds 
resent any interruption of the privacy of the bathroom. 

The yellow-hammer has an ejaculation which approximates 
to ‘ pkick,’ a nasal, and to me rather aggravating, sound ; both 
reed and curn buntings have monosyllabic call-notes, which serve 
only to show how limited are their conversational powers. 

All the tits are very conversational folk ; as they travel about 
in flocks during the winter they prattle cheerfully to each other, 
presumably about the food supply or to show neighbourliness. 
The variety of their gossip is infinite. The ‘ tsee-tsee ’ of a school 
of long-tailed or bottle-tits is one of the commonest woodland 
sounds: no doubt it is a signal to keep the party in touch. But 
there is also another note, a slightly guttural ‘ tchrr,’ which I have 
heard both when the gang is breaking up into pairs in early spring, 
and also late on a winter’s afternoon when they will soon be going 
to roost. Perhaps it then represents a discussion as to where are 
the most desirable sleeping quarters. 

As for the great-tit, besides the well-known ‘ saw’ song there 
is a single, clear pipe, ‘ peet,’ rather like a nut-hatch’s whistle, 
which is sometimes preceded by a guttural scolding. Early in 
June I once witnessed a curious performance on my bird table: 
two great-tits were feeding there, when one of them, whom I took 
from her actions to be a female, began chittering like a hungry 
fledgling, and at the same time to flutter her wings; the other 
tit took no notice of her demonstration, but I have little doubt 
that this monologue had to do with courtship, though the date 
was rather late. I think the lady expected to be fed by her 
companion, but her hopes were unfulfilled. 

The commonest note of the marsh-tit is one which sounds to 
me like ‘ tsirup’ ; you hear it often while these birds are feeding, 
and it suggests that provender is plentiful and succulent. As to 
the rest of their conversation, it is difficult to say whether it is 
song or gossip. Probably the phrase which I render as ‘ ch-ch- 
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ch-ch-chee ’ is the song, for it more usually is heard in February 
or March. The cole-tit is not very loquacious. Except for his 
see-saw song, which is a faster and sharper form of the great-tit’s, 
he seems to have little to say for himself. I know only one note 
of the bearded tit. (Why ‘ bearded’ rather than ‘ whiskered ’ ? 
We have a whiskered tern, and this quaint little bird’s appendages 
recall those of the late lamented Dundreary.) It is a metallic 
‘ping,’ such as comes from the clashing of fairy cymbals, and 
seems to denote excitement. 

The waders are, as a family, very noisy. The redshank, in 
particular, seems to suffer from pernicious hysteria. So soon as 
your nose appears over the hedge or wall which forms your 
favourite concealment whence to spy out the visitors to marsh 
or sewage farm, he breaks out into paroxysms of fright, which as 
like as not put every other denizen of the feeding ground on the 
wing, perhaps to settle too far off for identification. But his 
cachinnations are cheerful, and on that account may be pardoned 
Redshanks never seem really at ease. Even when silent they 
are always bobbing their heads up and down in apprehension. 
Spotted redshanks, rare migrants from less inhabited countries 
than England, are often quite tame. I have watched one feeding 
at only a few yards distance. When it finally flew its call was 
‘ cheeta-wéeta, chee-chéet, chee-chéet.’ Most authorities ascribe 
to this bird a dissyllabic or trisyllabic note which somewhat 
resembles my rendering ; probably my bird’s volubility was due 
to unwonted alarm and excitement at being disturbed. 

Greenshanks, when disturbed, rise with a shrill ‘ twee-rée,’ but 
one, alarmed by the presence of a pair of sparrowhawks, circled 
at a great height, calling loudly, a shrill, piercing cry. The green 
sandpiper sometimes is mute when startled; its cry is more 
plaintive than the greenshank’s. 

The clamour of lapwings when their breeding grounds are 
invaded is so well known that it is unnecessary to describe it. 
The colloquies of these birds are heard at their best on a moonlit 
night in spring. Then from field or moor come, mingled with the 
lovely nuptial call, all manner of small sweet notes, now peevish, 
now plaintive, now anxious. An injured peewit which we confined 
in our garden for some months was always moved to soliloquise 
by a full moon. There is also a very beautiful low, sustained 
croon with which the female calls the male to her when she desires 
to mate. 

Golden plovers’ clear, piping calls I often hear in winter 
when they fly over my house at night. Heard thus they sound 
to me lonely ; each traveller is anxious to keep in touch with his 
comrades. When I put them up on the moor the first call is a 
single alarm note, a very shrill ‘ plee’ ; as they fly this becomes 
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“plee-ée,’ the ‘ée’ being perceptibly lower in pitch than the 
‘plee.’” When they are at a safe distance this alarum is softened 
to a quieter ‘tree-ree.’ Even more attractive is the gentle, 
whirring whistle which they warble when in flocks in March and 
April, a chorus almost as delightful as the ‘ charming ’ of a bevy 
of brown linnets and goldfinches. This must at this time be a 
prelude to love-making, but it sounds too intimate to be a song. 

The cries uttered by a colony of breeding terns form a pleasant 
pandemonium. On your approach the air is filled with white 
wings which, silhouetted against blue sky, momentarily darken 
the sun’s rays. If, as is often the case, the company consists of 
common and arctic terns, the protests are all very similar, 
‘ keé-e-ah,’ which sounds like, and is probably intended for, an 
imprecation, and ‘ kik,’ which expresses alarm. Sandwich terns 
are larger birds, and their harsh ‘ kirr-ik’ is more threatening. 
Perhaps, if you are lucky, you may distinguish the more guttural 
‘aarkh ’ of a pair of roseate terns among the universal commotion, 
Little terns have quieter voices; their alarm note is almost a 
squeak—‘ qweet.’ But the most uncanny happening is the 
sudden and complete silence which at intervals replaces the 
deafening clamour. It is almost as embarrassing as the similar 
hiatus which often occurs in conversation at a human dinner- 
party. Whether it follows some unrecognised signal between the 
birds or is due to some telepathic sense of which we are ignorant 
I can only guess. 

A reed bed is often chosen as a roosting place by swallows and 
starlings. At sundown on an evening in late summer you may 
see against a sky of lowering red the starlings flighting in myriad 
hordes. Their aerial evolutions are amazing. The flocks bunch 
together and thin out into line, prompted by some secret impulse. 
Time and again the swarm careens with a whirr of wings down over 
the reeds as though to settle, and then a moment after you see 
them a black mass silhouetted against the sunset. At length, as 
darkness gathers, they swoop to their roost ; the reeds bend and 
quiver beneath their weight. And then begins a weird and 
wonderful chorus of bubbling, whistling, crooning and chippering 
until gradually it is stilled in sleep. I have heard the same 
chorus at dusk when these birds have gathered on the National 
Gallery ; but it is more thrilling when heard in a reed bed or a 
thicket. 

Swallows act differently : they flit and curvet in the air above 
the feathery reed heads, with quick, sharp cries; you can hear 
their bills snap as they capture their winged prey. But they dive 
into the green twilight of the reed bed in small parties or in twos 
and threes. There is a fluttering of pinions as they settle, and 
then follows that sleepy undertone of twittering which is so soft 
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and sibilant that you are left wondering whether it throbs from 
the throats of birds or is born of the whisper of the wind amid the 
reed stems. As dusk deepens it declines to silence. 

The nuthatch possesses, besides the sharp, trilling whistle 
which is its song, a variety of other ejaculations which proclaim 
its cheerful temperament. The most frequent of these is a cool, 
clear cry consisting of a single note repeated four or five times : 
it may be translated into human sound as ‘ cree, cree, cree, cree,’ 
but to my ear ‘ tlee ’ represents it more faithfully ; there is some- 
thing both guttural and liquid in it. It is uttered constantly, and 
in any attitude during the bird’s arboreal gymnastics, for to a 
nuthatch it comes as easy to talk when hanging upside down as 
when upright. There is also a double call which Miss Turner has 
aptly rendered ‘ be quick’: to me it sounds like ‘ pipit.’ This is 
said to be a mating signal, and it is certainly heard very often in 
the spring, but I have noticed it also in December when the wind 
was east and the air chilly with mist, conditions which would not 
seem to induce thoughts of love-making. And there is besides a 
staccato note, ‘ wet, wet, wet,’ which suggests hurry and hunger. 

‘Migrants,’ as Dr. Eagle Clarke has written, ‘ have a travel- 
talk which is as yet an unknown tongue to most of us.’ We hear 
the familiar whistle of curlew or titter of whimbrel as they pass 
over us in the darkness, and the typical calls of lapwing or golden 
plover are easy enough to distinguish in like circumstances. But 
every observer must only too often have heard cries which are 
strange to him in misty autumn or spring nights, and wondered 
what secrets of migratory movements his ignorance conceals from 
him. Probably there are on these occasions more birds in heaven 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy. 

Considerations of space forbid my making more than a passing 
reference to the conversational powers of other families. The 
gulls and auks possess a wide range of vocal sounds. Watch the 
black-headed gulls being fed on the Round Pond in Kensington 
Gardens ; you will hear at least three different notes, the harsh 
‘kra-a-a-a,’ clamorous for food, a staccato ‘ chik-chik-chik ’ 
when they are squabbling for a tit-bit with a rival, and an angry, 
grating squeal like the creaking of an unoiled gate hinge. Visit 
their breeding places, and you will hear all these and many others 
combined in a clamorous confusion. Guillemots and razorbills 
on their cliff nesting ledges squeal and groan as though murder 
were on foot instead of courtship. Puffins express their disgust 
at your presence by an eloquent snort of contempt. — 

Of the notes of woodlarks I have written very fully in The 
Lure of Bird-Watching. They are very talkative; the typical 
call-note ‘ too-lodie,’ which sounds like a question, is almost 
invariably answered by ‘ wee-du’: you hear this little dialogue 
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constantly when the birds are nesting ; it may be interpreted as 
an anxious inquiry followed by a reassuring reply. When feeding 
together a pair keep up a low melodious twitter which is surely 
confidential conversation. 

The interesting question arises whether the small talk of birds, 
such as it is, is capable of gradual improvement—in fact, of 
evolving in the course of ages into speech and language. If birds 
trace their ancestry to the flying lizards, which seems to be 
generally admitted, then they must have enlarged their vocabulary 
enormously since the pterodactyl first grunted or squeaked. But 
has bird language—to give it that name for the moment—-become 
stereotyped, or is it gradually gaining in scope and power of 
expression ? Dean Inge says that ‘ the analogy of insect civiliza- 
tions (such as those of termites, ants and bees) suggests that 
sooner or later our (7.¢e., the human) species will come to rest ina 
condition of stable equilibrium,’ though he admits that ‘ it is 
perhaps more likely that (our) social evolution will continue . . . 
for an indefinite period.’ Do birds in respect of vocal powers 
approximate more closely to the ants or to us ? 

I think it is impossible to answer the question. There is not 
enough material available. It is less than 200 years since Gilbert 
White began his pioneer observations on British bird life. The 
call-notes of even the commoner British species have still not been 
exhaustively examined or tabulated ; in fact, to translate them 
into written characters intelligible to others is so difficult as to be 
almost impossible: the cuckoo’s call, the curlew’s whistle, and 
such-like sounds can, of course, be reproduced vocally or in print; 
but has anyone ever registered in symbols significant to all 
observers the divers calls of, for instance, the tits? You have 
only to consult half a dozen authorities to see what confusion 
results from the attempts of the several writers to note them down 
in words which convey meaning to anyone but themselves, 
Individuals not only interpret sounds diversely: they actually 
hear them differently, just as two persons seldom agree as to the 
exact shade of a particular colour. And vocal imitation of birds’ 
songs is, to me, at any rate, even more unsatisfactory. We have 
no syrinx. 

E. W. HEnpy. 
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Whereas the said Bridge when completed will be a Work of great Stability 
and Magnificence, and such Works are adapted to transmit to Posterity 
the Remembrance of great and glorious Achievements: and whereas the 
said Company are desirous that a Designation shall be given to the said 
Bridge which shall be a lasting Record of the brilliant and decisive Victory 
achieved by His Majesty’s Forces, in conjunction with those of His Allies, 
on the Eighteenth Day of June, One thousand eight hundred and fifteen : 
Be it therefore further enacted, That from and after the passing of this Act 
the said Bridge shall be called and denominated the Waterloo Bridge. 

Act of 1816. 

The finest bridge in all the city. 

Joun Ruskin, 1836. 


In Cunningham’s Handbook it is said to be the noblest bridge in the 
world, and it would be difficult to find a better. 
W. R. Letuasy, 1918. 


I do not believe anybody thought of the beauty of Waterloo Bridge 
till before 1925. Very few people can see Waterloo Bridge because it is 
obstructed by the railway bridge at Charing Cross. 

Lorp PonsonBy OF SHULBREDE, in House of Lords’ 
debate, March 3, 1932. 


SuPPOSE that a would-be benefactor of London offered to supply 
an addition to our public conveniences of one sort or another, 
in themselves desirable, but so placed that they would be prac- 
tically useless; our authorities would be unlikely, one might 
think, to accept the gift. Suppose, further, that the offer were 
coupled with the condition that a great and historic work of art, 
against which the donor had a prejudice, should be destroyed ; 
the nation would have a word to say. The offer, for example, 
might be of telephone-boxes, to be grouped on Parliament Hill 
or in the middle of Hyde Park ; and the work of art to be destroyed 
Turner’s Death of Nelson, or Stevens’s Wellington Monument, 
on the pretext that the donor felt ‘ cold ’ about those on zsthetic 
grounds, or as war memorials occupying useful space. There 
would be an instant revolt among all sensitive and educated people, 
and in the public generally at least an objection to interference 
with valuable national property, not to speak of derision over the 
‘facilities ’ offered. Parliament, even, might be moved to protest, 
623 
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and might succeed in attracting the attention of those members 
of the Ministry who are trustees of the National Gallery. 

When the national masterpiece is one of architecture no such 
sense of outrage can be reckoned on. If it were proposed to 
destroy Constable’s picture, The Opening of Waterloo Bridge, 
there would be a howl of execration, not from one or two news- 
papers, but from the whole Press; yet the bridge itself may 
disappear in an atmosphere of bored indifference. In this field 
the bribe of convenience is held to excuse any loss in beauty or 
history, and the form of convenience which for the present has 
a compelling power as of magical incantation is ‘ facility for 
traffic,’ traffic at a railway-train speed and of an uncontrolled 
density that defeats itself. But if no challenge to this general 
idea is conceivable, there should at least be an obligation to 
inquire whether the particular ‘ facility ’ is really wanted, where 
it is wanted, and what width of road or bridge will meet immediate 
and prospective demands. All these questions are raised by the 
County Council’s determination to replace the three-line Waterloo 
Bridge with a six-line traffic structure, and to these we shall 
return. But, first, at whatever risk of reiteration, let us try to 
measure the forfeit. 

London has already devoured a terrible deal of its architec- 
tural past, and what survives of an older order and dignity in 
mansions, squares, and planned streets is being broken or 
abolished. Much of this is inevitable, but not all, and as against 
fragments here and there, unhappily islanded, there survives one 
connected and commanding group of monuments out of classic 
London. In the centre of our amorphous capital, rapidly being 
transformed into huge boxes of ferro-concrete and the glass cages 
which, with singular confidence, the newspapers are beginning 
to adopt, this salvage remains from the age of noble and human 
building, forming as near a pictorial harmony as one can hope 
for in an accidental world. The mighty sweep of the Thames, 
viewed from Hungerford Bridge, on which, apparently, Lord 
Ponsonby has never stood, embraces St. Paul’s, with some of 
its attendant City spires, and in middle distance Somerset House 
and the bridge, a triumph of adjustment. No great city can 
match this particular combination, in which three moments of 
architectural genius have found their account with the large 
natural curve of a tidal river. 

The chief of these, and the focus of the picture, is St. Paul’s. 
Christopher Wren’s was the greatest creative force ever applied, 
in this country, to the arts of visible form—one of the greatest 
anywhere. Occupied, as he was, from boyhood with the 
geometries of the heavens, it was for him a lesser diversion of the 
constructive sense to turn suddenly to architecture ; to improvise 
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a cathedral, and, as a byplay, to throw out designs for fifty 
churches and a palace here or there. If money and emergency 
had permitted, he would have replanned and rebuilt the whole 
City ; but time and cost and English hugger-mugger prevailed 
against him. It prevailed also against another various but more 
impeded and dilatory genius, Alfred Stevens, when he plotted a 
radiation of roads and bridge at Charing Cross. 

Our eighteenth century had no architectural creator of Wren’s 
superlative rank, but the spirit of humane beauty and scale 
lived on in Sir Williarn Chambers, and his Somerset House, 
rooted then in the river, supplied, in the shapes and proportions 
of its front and the becoming modesty of its domelet, a worthy 
frontispiece to the prospect of the cathedral. 

The early nineteenth century also, for a wonder, found its 
man. Like Wren a born and inventive constructor, he arrived, 
like Wren, at architecture by the way, and to so rare a degree 
that there has always been a whisper, Did some ghost, like 
Cockerell, come in to help him? There is no evidence to that 
effect ; it seems to have been by unaided genius that Rennie, 
the Haddington engineer, contrived the nice metrical division of 
nine arches, their grand elliptical span, and the strong downward 
Doric thrust at the points of abutment; all in relation to his 
predecessors’ work. Engineering and architecture were here at 
one. He built, as nearly as possible, for eternity, and it is no 
fault of his that the unforeseen scour set up by the Embankment 
has affected a part of his foundations. Dredging of gravel was 
permitted to increase the mischief, known to exist for forty years, 
but neglected by the guardians of the bridge. Finally, Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette’s embankment, based on Wren’s intention and 
completed in 1870, did no dishonour to its company, with its 
massive cyclopean forms and granite substance. 

Such has been our good fortune ; are we going to throw away 
that heritage ? If the bridge goes, why not the rest ? A larger 
cage for wills would be convenient in place of Somerset House, 
and St. Paul’s, if not superseded by monster offices, bids fair to be 
overcrowded by them and wiped from the prospect. It is idle 
to argue that the new bridge, under the conditions laid down, 
can rival the old in beauty of form and fitness of scale. Sir Giles 
Scott, in other conditions, might be trusted to produce a worthy 
design : here, like Sir Edwin Lutyens at an earlier stage, he is 
called in to do the impossible—with five arches so flat that they 
must be in steel, to be covered by a pretence of stone. 

Such is the case for preservation on the side of beauty and 
history. It is difficult to believe that in any other great capital 
it would be set aside; that in Rome or Paris means would not 
be found to preserve a monument of this majestic character. 
VoL. CXI—No. 663 ss 
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French architects and American have already, to our shame, 
protested. In one of the younger capitals of Europe the question 
arose over a much less important case, the suspension bridge 
designed a hundred years ago by Rennie’s assistant, Tiernay 
Clark. The bridge called for strengthening to meet a greater 
weight of traffic. This was done without material change in its 
appearance, because ‘ the citizens of Budapest have always regarded 
their bridge as far too important a feature of the landscape and of 
the city to allow of its destruction.’ } But suppose that only in less 
enlightened foreign places can any respect be afforded for the 
achievements of British constructive genius, that traffic alone 
must decide whether they should survive or be abolished, is it 
not desirable to be at least so scrupulous as to examine the 
traffic argument on its merits? The Bridges Committee of the 
London County Council at an earlier stage of the discussion went 
further. They said in December 1925 : 


If it had been possible to maintain by any means the existing structure, 
we think the Council might still have been willing to sacrifice a valuable 
traffic improvement to the preservation of so beautiful and famous a bridge. 


But that flicker went out: they have become, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison tells us, ‘cold’ about this beauty and fame. We have 
to deal with the traffic argument bare and uncompromising, and 
that is why, since 1925, we have said less about beauty. 

Now in the smoke-screen thrown up over this debate it is 
urged that ‘ traffic experts ’ are in favour of the County Council’s 
scheme, as against a body of ignorant architects and other artists, 
or amateurs with unpractical artistic tastes. The truth is 
heavily against this claim. Who are those mysterious but 
authoritative experts? The London County Council is in very 
limited degree concerned with traffic. It divides the building 
and care of London bridges with the City Corporation ; but the 
‘highways’ belong to local authorities. Of these, great and 
small, there are no less than 170 which nibble at the general 
problem. The Ministry of Transport is concerned with arterial 
roads throughout the country, and a consultative committee 
was formed in 1924 from representatives of the various interests ; 
but central and general authority for cross-river traffic, its 
bridges, outlets and connexions, such as has been called for since 
1855, there is none. If it existed we should expect to find a far- 
sighted general plan for the future of London traffic, into which 
a Waterloo Bridge solution would fit. Planning in that sense was 
undertaken for Washington of old, and resumed more lately ; it 
has been undertaken, none too soon, on a gigantic scale, for New 
York. In London hugger-mugger and hand-to-mouth solutions 


1 See Spectator of March 26. 
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still rule, as in the days of Wren, and the Ministry of our day 
accepts without protest the scheme of the Council, throwing the 
responsibility on them as the bridges authority. Small wonder 
that the Council follows suit, and thinks of a bridge, and no 
further. The ‘experts’ are dumb on the disposal of traffic 
beyond the river. 

In the absence of central direction and planning from the 
governing bodies of London and the nation there do exist two 
associations concerned with the general lay-out of our streets and 
bridges and associated problems. These are the Town Planning 
Institute and the London Society. Both of these bodies were 
represented on the ‘ Conference of Societies urging the Preservation 
of Waterloo Bridge ’ which protested against the County Council’s 
scheme. Indeed, it may be said that outside of the Council that 
scheme has no friends among those qualified to speak. 

All this being so, the ordinary citizen may be pardoned if he 
applies in this region reserved for non-existent or non-functioning 
authorities such light as common sense supplies. Such an inquirer 
will discover, in the first place, that up to the time when the 
weakness of certain piers declared itself there had been no com- 
plaints about the sufficiency of the bridge. It was doing its work 
satisfactorily, with a margin to spare, subject only to the block 
at the Strand crossing, which choked the issue and prevented the 
traffic from clearing away. For this and other reasons cross- 
river traffic showed a tendency to avoid Waterloo Bridge and go 
westward, in spite of the absence of a bridge at the natural 
crossing place, Charing Cross. The case put forward on behalf of 
the Council before the Royal Commission for congestion on the 
bridge was subjected to very damaging criticism in a memo- 
randum by Mr. J. S. Wilson, the eminent engineer. He demon- 
strated : 

1. That the statistics on which the growth of traffic across 
Waterloo Bridge (stated to be 13-5 per cent. since 1914) is based 
are such that no appreciable increase in the number of vehicles 
can be proved by them. 

2. That the traffic at present carried, said to represent the 
‘saturation point’ beyond which an increase cannot be made, 
really represents a moderate use of the capacity of the bridge. 

3. That, there being no appreciable change in the traffic, 
provision of any alternative cross-river communication would 
tend to reduce the traffic over Waterloo Bridge to a lower figure. 

Mr. Wilson further argued, as I had done in a letter to The 
Times, that if four instead of the existing three lines were desired, 
they could be obtained by widening the wheel-way at the expense 
of the footways, without other change. 


There is another consideration which appeals to common 
ss2 
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sense, but not to the expertise of our rulers. Suppose that in 
the approaches to a bridge ample six-line trafficways exist, what 
is the equivalent required on the bridge itself ? Evidently, at the 
outside, not more than four. On a street two lines are impeded 
by stoppages in front of shops and houses ; on a bridge there are 
no such obstructions. On a street, moreover, turnings to right 
and left set up the obstruction of cross-traffic, and reduce its rate 
of progress ; on a bridge there is no such check to the flow. And 
Dr. Raymond Unwin, our chief expert in town-planning, has 
laid it down that a four-way bridge is equivalent to an eight-way 
street, and would more than suffice for what the future will 
require of Waterloo Bridge. 

That bridge, then, already sufficient for the work demanded 
of it, will be widened, if the Council has its way, to a superfluous 
and extravagant extent. And if it did attract a volume of traffic 
equal to its new capacity, this mass, discharged into the Strand, 
would completely block a thoroughfare already over-strained. 

How did so preposterous a scheme come to be adopted? 
Originally it arose from the desire of a party in the Council to 
extend the tramway system over a bridge at this point, and 
somehow link it up with the over-river system. The tramway 
system is obsolescent, a danger and a nuisance in our thorough- 
fares, and a heavy burden on the rates: its advantage is that it 
furnishes cheap transport for working men which might be more 
elastically provided. But how was the linking-up to be effected ? 
In the original scheme by a subway burrowing under the Strand. 
This has been rendered nebulous by practical difficulties, but the 
ghost of it still rules the policy of the Council. There have been 
disclaimers of any intention to carry out a truncated scheme, 
but it is not clear that if the six-line bridge were constructed it 
would not be revived to the extent of bringing trams across the 
river. To do this would sterilise two of the six lines for other 
traffic, reducing the bridge’s general capacity to four. 

Such appears to have been the origin of the scheme, but 
whatever the motives, first and last, which have influenced the 
Council’s decisions, we have been faced with the determination of 
two very tenacious and influential men among the leaders of that 
body, Sir Percy Simmons and Mr. Herbert Morrison. If Waterloo 
Bridge is destroyed we shall owe it to a fixed idea, impervious to 
argument, and only hardened, after deflection, by the passage of 
time. 

That deflection took place when the twelfth hour might be 
said to have struck. The Bridges Conference had vainly argued 
that Charing Cross was the right place for a new wide bridge, 
Waterloo Bridge the wrong one ; the advocates of the wrong site 
had pressed their scheme to the point of a vote by the House of 
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Commons in their favour sanctioning a money loan. The battle 
seemed to be lost, but a national protest, signed by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Lord Oxford and Asquith, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. John 
Burns, Sir John Simon, Commander Hilton Young, and other 
statesmen, as well as leading people in every line of life, induced 
the Government to reverse that decision, till the whole problem 
of London traffic over bridges had been examined. 

Then followed the appointment and sittings of the Royal 
Commission. In Lord Lee of Fareham it had a chairman of 
remarkable driving and directing power; under pressure from 
both Council and Government it reported in record time. With 
longer deliberation some of its decisions might have been 
modified ; but the general result was clear and abundantly 
justified by evidence—namely, that there was no case for the 
demolition of Waterloo Bridge, but a pressing necessity for con- 
structing a new one at Charing Cross. That conclusion was 
reaffirmed five years later by the Consultative Committee 
appointed by the Council itself. 

Such were the main decisions. On two subsidiary points the 
Commission arrived at a compromise. The first of these had to 
do with the method to be adopted for strengthening Waterloo 
Bridge. The advisers of the Council argued that it would have to 
be taken down and rebuilt. On the other side five leading 
engineers, supported by fourteen others, had reported to the 
Bridges Conference in favour of underpinning the weakened piers. 
In particular Mr. Dalrymple Hay, relying on his experience of 
under-water methods by compressed air carried out for years 
with safety, put forward a scheme for underpinning by shafts 
sunk through the piers, thus avoiding obstruction of traffic, not 
only above, but also below, by avoiding the necessity for coffer- 
dams in the stream. For this much less costly scheme responsible 
contractors had furnished an estimate. Now the Bridges Com- 
mittee of the Council, in its more reasonable days, had moved for 
a ‘technical commission’ to be set up by the Government to 
inquire whether underpinning could be safely undertaken and in 
what way. The Royal Commission was not ‘technical,’ and 
therefore was timid in recommending a method which seemed to 
them over-daring. They brought in as a kind of arbitrator Sir 
Alexander Gibb, who has been responsible for an immense amount 
of work all over the world; but, in the words of an excellent 
article in the April number of the Architectural Review, this was 
‘like selecting an eminent ear specialist to perform an operation 
on the kidneys.’ His half-and-half recommendations, adopted by 
the Commission, increased greatly the necessary cost of the 
operation, and to that extent prejudice the present debate. 

The second compromise was to increase the roadway of the 
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bridge by corbelling-out over the arches and between the pier 
projections. This would give a four-line instead of a three-line 
course for traffic ; and that, as we have seen, is ample for present 
and future. Admirers of Rennie’s design cannot contemplate 
any modification without great reluctance—a second bridge at 
the Temple would be the better solution ; but if that is ruled 
out, and we must pay some price to the supposed needs of traffic, 
an alteration in detail must be carefully weighed against complete 
loss. It so happens that these modifications can be very exactly 
realised by going no further than London Bridge. That bridge, 
a good but less notable work carried out by Rennie’s sons, has 
been treated after the manner proposed, and except in very close 
and sharp perspective the overhang is barely perceptible. More- 
over, the bold projections of Waterloo Bridge over the piers give 
it a great advantage: the parapets would not be brought flush 
with those advances ; the projections would still tell, and in a 
broadside view there would be little effect upon the design as a 
whole and none in its main features. 

It is now between five and six years since the Commission’s 
Report was issued. If the condition of Waterloo Bridge had 
really been so precarious as the Council had urged, it was their 
obvious duty to take steps at once for its restoration. Nothing 
of the sort was done. But the Government accepted in principle 
the Charing Cross project and made itself jointly responsible for 
it with the County Council in negotiation with the railway 
company, which would be affected by any dealing with their own 
Hungerford Bridge and station. Into the confused history of the 
plans and negotiations that followed I will not here enter, all the 
more that they were summarised and illustrated in Mr. A. D. R. 
Caroe’s article contributed to this Review.” 

It may be frankly admitted that some, if not all, of this time 
and discussion was necessary to clarify the subject. Questions 
of high-level or low-level, double-decker road-and-railway bridge 
with station on the near side, or road bridge only with station on 
the far side, had to be fought out. In justice to the Council it 
must be acknowledged that the scheme improvised by the Com- 
mission was unsatisfactory, and equally so the successive official 
schemes. The last of these was defeated in Committee of the 
House of Commons because of hopelessly bad planning on the 
further bank, where the future of a central quarter of London 
was condemned to lasting squalor; the consultative committee, 


2 ‘Charing Cross Bridge—a Time for Reflection,’ February 1932, p. 208. 
Mr. W. D. Caroe, the father of the writer of the article, along with his archi- 
tectural colleague Mr. D. B. Niven, the well-known engineer Mr. William Muirhead, 
and others, was responsible for a very attractive and symmetrical scheme, involv- 
ing a station on the far side and a plan for the lay-out of the Lambeth quarter. 
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which attempted to patch that scheme, was not successful ; the 
Government subsidy was withdrawn, and in the financial crisis 
which supervened the whole project was for the present dropped. 
Unfortunately, the most feasible and economical alternative 
did not get a hearing. Sir Reginald Blomfield had consistently 
argued for a bridge independent of the railway and leaving 
Hungerford Bridge and the station for the present untouched ; 
but his suspension bridge would have introduced a discordant 
note, however good in itself. He was ready, however, to waive 
this in favour of a scheme whose details were worked out by the 
genius of Mr. Dalrymple Hay. This was for a permanent road 
bridge in the place proposed for a temporary one in the official 
project, close to Hungerford Bridge. That bridge and the station 
would be left as they are, until such time as the railway finds it 
necessary to replace the former. When that time comes the 
proper course will be to put an electrically-run railway under 
water, served by an underground station on the present site. 
The convenience of passengers would be served; out of the 
contending triangle of forces—Council, Government, railway 
company—the last would be eliminated, and with it the greater 
part of the huge estimate of £15,000,000 for demolition, recon- 
struction and compensation. On the ingenious device by 
which Mr. Hay would have constructed his foundations with no 
river obstruction I will not here delay. Enough that a six-line 
bridge could be put up for a little over £2,000,000, including 
approach work and other contingencies. 

Let there be no mistake about the urgent necessity of such a 
bridge, whatever for the moment may be our difficulties. In 
view of that necessity, the action of the County Council in reviving 
the scare about the stability of Waterloo Bridge and the scheme 
for demolishing and replacing it is a wanton extravagance, an 
expenditure of money badly wanted for the suspended project. 
In this extravagance the Ministry of Transport has made itself 
a partner, transferring to the discredited scheme the subsidy 
promised for Charing Cross, diminished by 15 per cent. Since 
the money comes out of the Road Fund and the Council has a 
considerable sum in hand, the Money Bill required may the more 
easily slip through the House of Commons. We are back again 
at the twelfth hour. 

The protest of June 1926 has been repeated in a letter addressed 
to one of its signatories, the present Prime Minister, and published 
in The Times. How immensely the list of representative names 
might be increased is illustrated by the separate list of over 150 
signatures, obtained without personal canvass in a day or two, 
from leading members of Cambridge University. If such indica- 
tions of deep and widespread feeling are to be ignored, there 
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remains a potent argument-—namely, the ludicrously insufficient 
estimate put forward by the County Council for the operations 
involved. If, as an examination by independent engineering 
experts goes to show, this estimate may be exceeded by £750,000, 
the Government, pledged to find more than half the total on the 
vague calculation submitted to them, may be induced to with- 
draw from an acquiescence which seems to arise rather from 
an impatient tedium than from any process of reason. Lord 
Plymouth, indeed, speaking for the Government in the House of 
Lords debate initiated by Lord Charnwood, said that ‘ if there 
were any considerable variation in the estimate of £1,300,000, that 
would give rise to a new situation and the Government would 
have to reconsider its decision.’ 

The arguments for a stay of execution and a very different 
handling of the whole problem have been convincingly and clearly 
stated by Lord Mayo in a letter to The Times of April 9. The 
writer is himself an eminent engineer with experience of large 
undertakings like the Forth Bridge and Manchester Ship Canal. 
He cannot, therefore, be put aside as mere artist or amateur, and 
he supports the plan which I put forward in The Times of May 15, 
1931, for a road bridge at Charing Cross, as worked out by 
Mr. Dalrymple Hay, leaving the railway question in abeyance. 
But along with this he sets out a balance-sheet with on one side 
the probable cost of the County Council’s ineffective scheme, and 
on the other that of such a road bridge combined with a recon- 
ditioned Waterloo Bridge. He reckons that for an additional 
£700,000 we should have, not one wrong bridge, but two right 
ones. It is bad economy of years no less than money, as well 
as bad traffic-planning and Philistine destructiveness, to persist 
in the present scheme. Throughout a so:ry history there has 
been an absence of first-rate directing intelligence, a persistence 
in second-rate obstinacy. For the order, which should have 
been traffic-study, large-scale architectural planning, engineering 
construction with architectural design, has been substituted 
engineering makeshift with architectural titivation to follow. 

At Oxford there is a ‘ Folly’ bridge. If the County Council 
has its way that title will supersede the historic ‘ Waterloo’ with 
the names of its sponsors attached. Is it too late to appeal to 
Government and Council both to avoid that fate, at whatever 
sacrifice of present amour propre ? * 


® As this article goes to press it is announced that the County Council is 
recommended to prejudice what two Governments have declared to be a 
matter of ‘national urgency,’ the provision of a Charing Cross Bridge, by 
permitting building development on the areas reserved either side of the river. 


D. S. MacCo tt. 
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WALTER PATER 


A REVALUATION 


More than a generation has passed since Pater’s death in 1894. 
A widely-read author he never was and can never be ; neverthe- 
less, it is not easy to say why there are no signs of a revival of 
interest in him as a writer or asa man. A study of his writings 
begets a curiosity about the writer which his biographers do 
not satisfy. The late Master of Magdalene undertook him, with 
great conscientiousness, for the English Men of Letters series. Mr. 
A. C. Benson certainly had one attribute in common with his 
subject—they were both dons; but whereas Pater was a don 
accidentally, Mr. Benson was one essentially, and was otherwise 
disqualified for appreciating and portraying what was most 
distinctive in Pater. Of another biography, furnished forth in 
two volumes and with a large array of wonderfully irrelevant 
illustrations, the less said the better. For sheer silliness it stands 
unmatched. 

It is unfortunate, and rather surprising, that we have no full- 
length portrait of him from someone who knew him well, even 
though there would have been little external incident for a 
biographer to record. Pater led the quietest of lives, alternating 
between his rooms in Brasenose and a house—mostly in Oxford 
but for a time in London—which he shared with his two sisters. 
There was, from all accounts, nothing in the house or in its 
occupant to recall The Renaissance. However much of himself 
Pater may have chosen to disclose to his few intimates, ordinary 
acquaintances were chiefly struck by the timid precision of his 
manners, the correctness of his attire, and the bland persistence 
with which he talked of the weather. He thus concealed an 
inner life which was, to say the least of it, highly unusual, under 
a mask of the straitest conventionality. It was out of such 
surroundings, in the ordinary quality of which he patiently 
acquiesced, that he escaped into ‘ strange reveries and exquisite 
passions ’ ; art for him seems to have been a veritable ‘ mode of - 
escape.’ In Oxford he was imperfectly appreciated. He had 
nothing to say to the undergraduates, and they were in the same 
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predicament as regards him ; since his personal appearance was 
unprepossessing, they called him ‘ Judas.’ The authorities sus- 
pected his writings, and seem mildly to have suspected his 
character ; the blameless rectitude of his private life, the exacting 
quality of his artistic conscience, did not serve to dissociate him 
from the ‘ esthetes.’ But, in truth, Pater had about as little 
essential connexion with Oscar Wilde, of whom he disapproved, 
as he had with the Oxford of his own day. 

An exceedingly interesting vignette of Pater made its appear- 
ance some years ago in the form of a review of Mr. Benson’s 
book by Mr. Frank Harris, who revealed the implications of 
Mr. Rothenstein’s portrait of Pater as seen through a tem- 
perament widely removed from his own—the mysterious mask- 
_ like face, the thick moustache suggesting the heavy lips 
underneath, the dome-like forehead, ‘the grey-green lifeless 
compelling eyes, with their occasional naked stare,’ the strong 
restraining jaw. The dominant impression is that of self- 
restraint ; and this, Mr. Harris considers, was due to physical 
causes. Pater’s circulation was languid, and he died of heart 
failure at fifty-five after the most careful of lives ; had he had a 
more generous allowance of blood, he might have been—anything. 
“He seemed at times half to realise his own deficiency. ‘‘ Had 
I So and so’s courage and hardihood,”’ he cried once, ‘ I’d have 
——” Suddenly the mood changed, the light in the eyes died 
out, the head drooped forward again, and with a half smile he 
added, “‘I might have been a criminal—he, he,” and he moved 
with little careful steps across the room to his chair, and sat down.’ 

One remarkable thing about Pater is the unusually early age 
at which—for a prose writer—he attained maturity. His essay 
on Leonardo da Vinci—which many critics hold to be his master- 
piece—is dated 1869, when he was thirty, and several other of 
his most characteristic essays had already been written. The 
epilogue to The Renaissance is already implicit in the strange 
character-study called Diaphaneité, written when he was twenty- 
five, and the fruit, no doubt, of much undergraduate musing. 
The style is compressed and rather difficult ; Pater was not yet 
quite at home with the instrument which he was to master so 
quickly ; but the purport is not obscure. Diaphaneité is a 
character of blended unworldliness and receptivity, which the 
world mistakenly calls indifferentist. It has no desire to influ- 
ence the world, but rather to understand and value its ex- 
periences ; it feels the attraction of various modes of the higher 
life, but preserves its inner detachment and will surrender itself 
absolutely to none ; it expresses itself especially in the domains of 
intellect and culture, in its ‘ beautiful manner of handling every- 
thing that appeals to the senses and the intellect.’ 
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To this ideal of his youth Pater remained absolutely faithful. 
There cannot be many instances of so early a self-dedication, so 
consistent a devotion, to so peculiar a form of the contemplative 
life. He was, as his writings show, far from indifferent to religion 
and philosophy—from one point of view. Otherwise, his attitude 
to religion (as the term is generally understood), to philosophy 
(as implying the possibility of attaining to objective truth), was 
one of radical scepticism. ‘ The service of philosophy, of specula- - 
tive culture,’ he says in The Renaissance, ‘ towards the human 
spirit is to rouse, to startle it into sharp and eager observation. . 
Every moment some form grows perfect in hand or face ; some 
tone on the hills or the sea is choicer than the rest... .’ From 
art itself, unlike some other of his eminent contemporaries, he 
resolutely excluded any ethical or social implications ; such 
things meant nothing whatever to him. No other interest was 
allowed to divert him from his chosen and solitary path of pure - 
esthetic appreciation. It would be the merest misunderstanding 
to suppose that it was a primrose-path of passive and voluptuous 
sensation, or that it did not require the exercise of a close intel- 
lectual application and an exacting artistic conscience. He pur- 
sued it, indeed, with the highest sense of vocation, a sense more 
usually found associated with the religious life. 

He has expounded the method of ‘ esthetic criticism ’ in the 
preface to The Renaissance. There are three stages in the 
process : to see the object distinctly ; to make clear to yourself 
the degree and the quality of the pleasure which it gives you ; 
and, when this pleasure-giving quality or ‘virtue’ has been 
‘ disengaged,’ to express it for the benefit of others. To this end 
he was endowed with a sensuous organisation of the greatest 
delicacy, including a special susceptibility to visual impressions. 
But—and herein lies his distinction—the sensuousness of his 
temperament was controlled by an intellect of the strictest 
integrity, an intellect which demanded the keenest analysis of 
the elements which contributed to each mode of esthetic pleasure. 
And, though he does not seem to have been a learned man in the 
technical sense, he had a scholarly conscience which required that 
his exposition of such artistic masterpieces as attracted him 
should rest upon a firm basis of fact. He seldom lets himself go ; 
it would be against his principles. He feels the thrill in the 
presence of beauty, but must ask himself all the time, ‘ How is 
my nature modified by its presence?’ His emotion must be 
restrained, tested, approved, accounted for to himself and, in his 
capacity as critic, to others. His intellect congeals the warm 
sensuous jet of feeling, and fixes it in definite form. 

Insist though he may on the need for dry light and trans- 
parent receptivity in ‘ esthetic criticism,’ he can no more help 
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seeing things through his own mind than any other critic. And 
Pater’s mind was a highly individual one, and his temperament, 
though not vigorous, by no means colourless. This lack of 
robustness was no doubt part of the price he had to pay for the 
exquisite fineness of his perceptions, but it issues occasionally 
in a sickliness of sentiment which repels us. It shows itself also 
in the marked eclecticism of his taste ; though this was indeed 
also a deliberately adopted attitude, a necessary consequence of 
his lifelong quest for beauty wherever he could find it. He 
ranges from Ancient through Medizeval to Renaissance art, 
appreciating and expressing the peculiar virtues of each, and 
occasionally devising imaginary combinations of their several 
qualities. His character-studies, again, are of an abnormally 
introspective type, with none of the broader attributes of 
humanity ; Marius the Epicurean is an eclectic being, standing at 
the meeting-point of two different cultures, perplexed ‘ between 
two worlds.’ And there is much in Pater himself to suggest a 
nature divided against itself, as well as out of harmony with its 
surroundings. There appears to have been something in him 
that was at war with the ‘ serenity ’ and ‘ equilibrium ’ of ‘ perfect 
culture.’ His imagination wanders occasionally into strange and 
exotic bypaths ; in strong contrast to the cool grey tones, the 
tranquil movement, of the bulk of his writings, we find a few 
pieces of a bizarre colour and a hectic, if suppressed, excitement. 
The early essay on Zsthetic Poetry, which he allowed to appear 
only in the first edition of Appreciations, is redolent of ‘ scarlet 
lilies,’ ‘ the sorcerer’s moon,’ and ‘ frail androgynous beings’ ; 
the later Denys L’ Auxerrois and Apollo in Picardy both contain a 
strong element of the macabre. It is accordingly not surprising 


that he was taken for their prophet by the ‘ lilies and languor’ . 


school, who seized upon what they could caricature in him, and 
no more. No book has more powerfully affected the course of 
English criticism than The Renaissance. Otherwise, he cannot be 
said to typify any particular tendency of the Victorian era. He 
simply stood outside it. 

He has attempted, in Marius the Epicurean and elsewhere, to 
apply his philosophy to regions beyond art and literature—to the 
‘ conduct of life itself; the hero was intended by his creator at 
any rate to represent Diaphaneité in action. Marius certainly 
shows that Pater could obtain a genuine esthetic satisfaction 
from the contemplation of character and motive. But it would 
be unreasonable to consider The New Cyrenaicism as though it 
could provide a creed for any but the very few. It evidently 
excludes too much of human life and hope. The point rather is, 
how little Pater had to exclude from his own particular point of 
view. Religion, philosophy—he studied them for his own pur- 
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pose, and valued in so far as they could provide him with the 
same species of esthetic satisfaction as he could derive from a work 
of art. The sensuous embodiment of religion—treligion as ritual— 
attracts him enormously. It is instructive to contrast his descrip- 
tion of Marius’s first attendance at the Eucharist with Newman’s 
description, at the end of Loss and Gain, of the convert’s first 
attendance at Mass; it is a world-wide difference. A philo- 
sophical system could be ‘ musical’ to him. He wrote on Plato 
with an intense appreciation of the beauties, if not of the prob- 
lems, of Platonism ; the most characteristic part of the book is 
the description of the military monasticism of Lacedemon. 
And, when he comes to subjects which are more directly sus- 
ceptible of esthetic treatment, his range is extraordinarily wide— 
Greek sculpture, Renaissance painting, writers such as Words- 
worth, Lamb, and Prosper Merimée. These exceedingly diverse 
subjects are submitted to the threefold process above described ; 
the quality of the satisfaction which they afford him is delicately 
translated into language. In his few literary essays he shows 
himself the greatest critic in this mode since Coleridge; his 
masterpiece is his appreciation of Lamb. There were some 
affinities of taste—though assuredly not of disposition—between 
the two men. Both had a contemplative nature and an eye for 
subtleties, an affection for old buildings, books and pictures, 
and a patient care for words and style. 

Art moved Pater more deeply than literature, and his fine-art 
pieces are less objective, more coloured by his own personality. 
He takes toll of all the resources of words in conveying the precise 
esthetic effect which the subjects of his choice exert upon him, 
in registering the finest shades of impression and sentiment, in 
threading the borderland region which lies between images and 
thoughts. It is herein that he has most notably enriched English 
prose. A striking instance is afforded by the passage on Michel- 
angelo’s tombs in the sacristy of San Lorenzo, in which he 
contrasts Michelangelo’s doubting attitude towards death with 
Dante’s firm assurance. 

And of all that range of sentiment he is the poet, a poet still alive, and 
in possession of our inmost thoughts—dumb inquiry over the relapse after 
death into the formlessness which preceded life, the change, the revolt 
from that change, then the correcting, hallowing, consoling rush of pity ; 
at last, far off, thin and vague, yet not more vague than the most definite 
thoughts men have had through three centuries on a matter that has been 
so near their hearts, the new body—a passing light, a more intangible, 
external effect, over those too rigid, or too formless faces ; a dream that 
lingers a moment, retreating in the dawn, incomplete, aimless, helpless ; 
a thing with faint hearing, faint memory, faint power of touch; a breath, 
a flame in the doorway, a feather in the wind. 


While he abounds in the suggestiveness of a brooding imagina- 
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tion and a rich culture, he only occasionally surrenders himself to 
the full train of ideas and imagery which a work of art stirs in 
him, as in the famous instance of the Mona Lisa. The subtle 
cadences have the quality of an incantation, and the whole 
passage induces the effect of a dream. The thing is, indeed, a 
dream in the literal sense ; it is only in a dream that contradic- 
tories can happen, and the same person typify both the mother of 
Helen and the mother of Mary. 

In another class of his works, the Imaginary Portraits, he 
frees himself altogether from the limitations of a prescribed 
subject-matter. He allows his ideas to crystallise freely round an 
imaginary person, or follows a train of reverie prompted by some 
object, often a work of art, which he has encountered in the 
course of his annual pilgrimage to France or Italy. The most 
elaborate of these imaginary portraits is, of course, that of Marius 
the Epicurean ; the more attractive Gaston de Latour is only a 
fragment, though none the worse for that. Marius, unfortunately, 
does not fully repay the three or four years of labour that were 
expended on him. If we may employ a comparison which would 
have jarred its author painfully, he resembles the famous horse, 
who had every possible good point, and only one defect—he was 
dead. Pater had no genius for creating character or conducting 
a narrative ; even when he has to describe movement he contrives 
to render it static; we are not very interested in the story of 
Marius’s ‘ sensations and ideas ’ because we are not very interested 
in Marius. His spiritual journey from Epicureanism through 
various stages up to the threshold of Christianity is embodied in a 
series of tableaux: Marius in his youthful home—and a beautiful 
picture it is of the old Roman religion of the homestead ; Marius 
at the temple of A‘sculapius; Marius journeying to Rome; 
Marius’s sensation on the death of his friend Flavian ; Marius at 
the banquet with the pagan Apuleius; his introduction to the 
Christian household of Cornelia; his subsequent heroism and 
death as ‘ anima naturaliter Christiana.’ The exhibits are perfect 
in themselves, and carefully arranged for our contemplation ; the 
gallery is thickly carpeted and rather close ; our conductor has 
an air of hushed solemnity—we suddenly feel stifled, and make a 
dash for the open air. 

But his shorter studies are another matter; he can hold us 
there. It is worth remarking that he himself considered Imaginary 
Portraits to be ‘his best because his most natural work.’ He 
has a wonderful command of atmosphere—as in the idyllic beauty 
of The Child in the House, the eerie twilight of Apollo in Picardy, 
and the riotous colour of Denys L’Auxerrois. The last two, 
though in different volumes, are companion pieces, and deal with 
a subject that always attracted Pater’s eclectic mind, the re- 
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appearance of a pagan god in the Middle Ages. His imagination 
is really letting itself go in these pieces ; of the two, Denys is the 
more striking, and is indeed Pater’s masterpiece as a prose artist. 
A few notes of travel in the Yonne valley (it is interesting to note 
that so consummate a judge considered Auxerre to be the most 
beautiful town in France), the discovery in an old curiosity shop 
of a piece of stained glass with a strange figure in it, form the 
matter-of-fact foundations of an astonishing fantasy on the theme 
of the reincarnation of Dionysus in medieval Auxerre. Denys’s 
first appearance in the cathedral on Easter day; the Bacchic 
frenzy into which he throws the populace ; the alternations in his 
fortunes and those of the city ; the contradictions of his character, 
combining gentleness and cruelty, courage and fear in the manner 
of the legendary Dionysus; his entry into a monastery ; his 
terrible end at the hands of an angry mob—the effect of the whole 
is heightened by artful contrasts of scene, and strengthened by 
intervals of quiet narrative and careful historical reconstruction. 
One particularly striking vignette is that of the exhumation of the 
body of a saint from the cathedral. 


The pavement of the Choir, removed amid a surging sea of lugubrious 
chants, all persons fasting, discovered as if it had been a battlefield of 
mouldering human remains. Their odour rose plainly above the plentiful 
clouds of incense, such as was used in the King’s private chapel. The 
search for the Saint himself continued in vain all day and far into the 
night. At last from a little narrow chest, into which the remains had 
been almost crushed together, the bishop’s red-gloved hands drew the 
dwindled body, shrunken inconceivably, but still with every feature of the 
face traceable in a sudden oblique ray of ghastly dawn. 


His own essay on Style must be nearly the last word that can 
be said on that subject. He lays down that whatever incidental 
virtues style may have, its cardinal virtue must be that of 
expressiveness, of a strict adaptation to its subject-matter. From 
this point of view, he holds, Scott’s facility and Flaubert’s 
infinite carefulness are equally good art; it is sound doctrine. 
Pater’s style is certainly expressive of himself—of the refinement 
of his intuitions, the elusiveness of much of his subject-matter, 
and the rigorous demands of his artistic conscience. It has been 
called ‘ voluptuous ’ and even ‘ sugared’; but it is neither, at 
least in essential texture. It is far too much of a hard intellectual 
creation, and recalls rather the craft of the worker in gems. Such 
calculated art, such ‘ deeply pondered evocation ’ of every word, 
every phrase, every paragraph, could only have been achieved 
at a price. It is not surprising that, in a literary life of thirty 
years, he produced so little, or that each essay, as it was written, 
seemed to himself to be in a special sense a triumph over refractory 
material. He himself wanted English to be written more as a 
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‘learned’ language; Mr. Max Beerbohm wittily change 
‘learned ’ to ‘ dead’ and applied it to Pater himself. It is true” 
enough, for an epigram. His prose has indeed none of the virtues 
of spontaneity ; the garment fits so closely as to preclude ease of - 
movement ; and emotion seldom quickens it to a natural rhythm) 
Rhythmic quality it certainly has, and of a subtle kind; each 
paragraph is a rhythmic unity, and—since an emphatic ending 
would savour of rhetoric and is to be avoided—dies away on a” 
musical cadence. In his paragraph-structure he is as careful in | 
appealing to the eye as to the ear: the sentences on cardboard © 
and the trial proofs in which he worked were directed to this end} 
each paragraph is accordingly a pattern as well as a harmony, 
No English writer has at any rate surpassed Pater in conscious 
prose artistry. . 
The result has won universal commendation, but it is cold 
commendation. We admire Pater’s style immensely, but we do 
not quite like it. This faint dislike may be partly of the same sort | 
as we always experience when we see a familiar thing put to 
unnatural uses—prose, we feel, should never altogether forget its” 
prosaic origin. But there is more in our feeling than this. Sir 4 
Thomas Browne, Sterne and Lamb were, perhaps, as deliberate 
artists in prose as Pater, and we take them to our hearts. It is” 
rather that, after all, Le style est homme méme: Pater has no 
humanity ; we cannot warm to him. But his lima labor has its” 
reward. He has won a double immortality—as a critic where” 
criticism is often creative, and as a writer who has revealed new © 
capacities of subtlety and suggestiveness in English prose. And _ 
so we may picture him in the Elysian Fields, shrinking perhaps” 
from the vulgar robustness of some of their inhabitants, but” 
consoled by visions of a rarer beauty than were ever vouchsafed — 
him on earth. . 
BERTRAM NEWMAN, © 
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